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AGRICULTURE 


REPORT OF SECRETARY WILSON. 








ASummary of the Important Features 
of the Work and Prospects of.the Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture. 


Secretary James Wilson, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has just issued his sev- 
enth annual report to the Pres- 
ident, and a copy of the volume, 
a book of 106 pages, has just been 
put in the hands of The Progressive 
Farmer. We cannot even mention all 
the subjects discussed, but those of 
special interest to Southern farm- 
ers will have attention in this article. 

The book opens with a discussion of 
the educational requirements of the 
research work of the Department. 
Although the Department has availed 
itself to the fullest extent of gradu- 
ates of the agricultural colleges, it 
has been necessary, in view of the 
rapid development of the work, to 
secure competent men wherever they 
éould be found. In the training of 
specialists for its various lines of 
work, the Department has become 
practically a post-graduate institu- 
tion. Mr. Wilson, in illustration of 
this fact, reports the admission to 
the Department since 1897 of 496 
students; 249 of these are still in the 
Department, not less than 132 having 
passed into the classified service. 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF AGRI- 

CULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Seeretary Wilson reviews at length 
the production and exports of Ameri- 
can agricultural products. The in- 
crease in the exports of farm prod- 
ucts for the half century ended 1901 
was from 147 million to 952 million 
dollars—550 per cent. The exports 
of farm products for the closing de- 
cade of the last century was over 
700 million dollars, and for 1903 over 
878 million dollars, an amount sec- 
ond only to that of 1901. ~ 

Although the consumption of cot- 
ton in this country is greater than 
that of any other country in the 
world, yet, in addition to supplying 
the home market, the South exported 
last year over three and one-half bil- 
lion pounds of cotton, worth 317 mil- 
lion dollars. 

BETTER DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRESS. 

Mr. Wilson congratulates the coun- 
try upon the better distribution of 
agricultural progress since 1890. 
The distribution of expansion, prog- 
ress, and welfare has been more gen- 
eral throughout all the sections of 
the country, especially in the South. 





TEXAS FEVER. 


In the suppression of the Texas 
fever, 1,620.403 cattle from the in- 
fected district and 389,525 cattle 
from the district adjacent have been 
inspected and 66,116 infected cars 
have been cleaned and disinfected. 
The efforts of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which has for years been 
endeavoring to discover a practical 
method of destroying the tick by 
which this disease has spread without 
injuring the cattle, seems likely to 
be successful. Such a consummation 
would relieve most of the Southern 
cattle from quarantine restrictions 
and would add greatly to their value 
in the markets of the country. Ap- 
parent success has been reached by 
dinning cattle in a crude oil obtained 
in certain Texas wells. 


NEW LONG STAPLE UPLAND OOTTONS. 


Satisfactory results are recorded 
with the hybrid or long-staple Up- 
land cottons and extensive field tests 
are now under way, and if the result 
of the present season’s work is satis- 
factory, seed will be grown for dis- 
tribution. Indications at the present 
stage of experiments also favor the 
belief that we shall soon have varie- 
ties of Egyptian cotton adapted to 
cultivation in this country. At 
present we pay Egyptian growers 
seven and one-half million dollars an- 
nually for their cottons. 

The wilt-resistant Sea Island va- 
rieties of cotton distributed by the 
Department last year and this year 
have been proved very satisfactory. 
Progress has also been made in secur- 
ing varities resistant to Texas root 
rot and other pests. 

SUMATRA TOBACCO IN CONNECTICUT 


Some supervisory work on tobacco 
was done in Connecticut the past 
year, but the principal purpose of the 
Department to show the feasibility of 
growing a wrapper leaf of superior 
quality in the Conneticut valley has 
been successful, and it remains for 
the growers to put the shade-grown 
Sumatra on a substantial basis. 
OUBAN CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO IN THE 

SOUTH. 


In Ohio the quantity of tobacco 
handled in accordance with the 
methods prescribed by the Bureau 
of Soils has increased from 655,000 
pounds of the 1901 crop to over four 
million pounds of the crop of 1902. 
Important work has been done in the 
experimental growing of Cuban cigar 
leaf tobacco on the Orangeburg 
sandy loam and the Orangeburg loam 
in South Carolina, Alabama and 





Texas. These soils appear very simi- 
lar to the tobacco soils of Cuba, and 
the aroma of the leaf grown on one 
of them in Texas has been pro- 
nounced very fine by the trade. 
DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED FILLER 
TOBACCO 


The total production of domestic 
filler tobacco in 1901 was seventy-one 
million pounds, worth nearly eight 
million dollars. In the same year the 
Cuban tobacco imported amounted 
to eighteen and one-half million 
pounds, but the value aggregated 
over sixteen million dollars. Thus 
the Cuban imports, though nearly 
one-fourth in quantity, amounted to 
two and one-third times the value of 
the domestic. 

THE COTTON BOLL-WEEVIL 


The work of the Division of En- 
tomology combating the cotton boll 
weevil was continued with energy, the 
increased funds at its disposal mak- 
ing it possible for the first time to 
conduct experiments with cultural 
methods of controlling the pest on a 
large scale. Extensive experiments 
were conducted in the Brazos Val- 
ley, the most seriously infested por- 
tion of the territory, and at Victoria, 
in the extreme southern portion of 
the State. 

A section of the division was or- 
ganized to work in co-operation with 
the Bureau of Forestry for the inves- 
tigation of insects injurious to for- 
ests. It was found that the destruc- 
tion of many large areas of timber, 
due to forest fires, was primarily the 
work of insects which had collected 
in the timber, thus offering favorable 
conditions, for the starting of exten- 
sive fires. An intelligent application 
of the remedies devised by the Di- 
vision of Entomology for combating 
the codling moth, showed that 85 to 
98 per cent of fruit might be saved. 

SILK OULTURE. 


Considerable space is devoted to 
the discussion of the silk culture ex- 
periments, for which a special appro- 
priation of ten thousand dollars was 
made by Congress. Expert workers 
from France were secured, who are 
now operating the reels in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the 
raisers of cocoons -were informed 
that their product would be pur- 
chased by the Department at current 
European market rates. 

SPREAD OF COTTON BOLL WEEVIL 

The invasion of the cotton boll 
weevil has been a special menace to 
the cotton crop and has awakened 
widespread apprehension as to the 





future of this crop. In addition to 
the excellent work of the Division of 
Entomology in combating this pest, 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has 
during the past year done considera- 
ble work with a view to securing, if 
possible, early and resistant varieties 
by breeding and selection. Notwith- 
standing all that has been accom- 
plished, however, the boll-weevil is 
constantly spreading north and east, 
and it seems but a question of time 
when it will reach all the cotton- 
growing States. The country is thus 
confronted with a very great prob- 
lem, as the invasion of this insect 
necessarily means a complete revolu- 
tion in present methods. The Secre- 
tary reports that after a personal 
visit to the South and a thorough 
canvass of the situation with repre- 
stnative men in Congress and with 
others, he is of opinion that a cot- 
ton-investigation fund should be ap- 
propriated for immediate use in con- 
nection with this problem. He be- 
lieves that not less than $500,000 
should be appropriated and made im- 
mediately available to make this 
work comprehensive and thoroughly 
effective, and he enumerates in de- 
tail ‘ten problems to the solution of 


' which these funds should be devoted. 


Should this recommendation be ear- 
ried out, his plan of work would be 
to utilize and combine the efforts of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
the Division of Entomology, for 
which he recommends reorganization 
as a Bureau, with the addition of 
the advice and co-operation of one 
or two thoroughly practical. men in 
the two States most interested, 
namely, Louisiana and Texas. The 
Seeretary of Agriculture, he adds, 
should have full authority to organ- 
ize the work for the sole object of se- 
curing the most immediate practical 
results. 





Save All the Cotton this Year. 


“Tt will be well to save all the 
yellow cotton from the patch this 
year,” remarked a citizen the other 
day. “Yes,” said a farmer, “it will 
pay to save it all even if you have 
to erack the bolls like sealey barks 
and pick the cotton. Better invite 
the boys and girls in and have a 
sociable and cotton-picking in the 
house.” A combination like that 
might be captivating enough to suc- 
cessfully mix a little profitable work 
with pleasure. We are confident such 
a scheme would work out all right 


provided a few scaley barks were 
mixed along with the cotton to be 
cracked.—Marshville Home. 
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DECEMBER FARM WORK. 
Selections from the Department of Prac- 
tical Suggestion Corsucted by Col. J. 
B. Killebrew, in the Southern Farm 
Magazine. 


December is the month when near- 
ly all the operations of the farm are 
arrested. A balance sheet should be 
made to see whether the work for 
the year has been profitable or not. 
Very few farmers keep an account 
of their receipts and expenditures. 
This should be done in a systematic 
manner, and whatever crop shows a 
loss should either be abandoned the 
following year or the methods of cul- 
tivating the should be im- 
proved. In all such accounts some 
estimate ought to be taken of the 
deterioration in soil fertility. The 
subject of fertilization requires more 
attention than it heretofore received 
Many use 
fertilizing material for the crop to 
be immediately grown. This is bad 
policy in the long run, for by this 
practice the humus in the soil is of- 
ten reduced to such a point that the 
ground becomes hard and is incapa- 
ble of resisting the disastrous 
droughts that so often prevail in the 
latter part of the summer. Some 
green crop, such as clover, cowpeas, 
vetch or other leguminous plants, 
should be regularly sown so as to re- 
place the humus that becomes ex- 
hausted cultivation. The saving 
of stable manure during the month 
of December is a very important 
work. This may be hauled out and 
seattered broadeast over the wheat 
fields or put up in pens until the 
advent of spring, when it may be 
applied to the land intended for corn, 
eotton and tobacco. 

WINTER AND FALL PLOWING. 


same 


from Southern farmers. 


Plowing should be done every day 
in the month suitable for such work. 
The land turned over in December 
is less liable to be infested with cut- 
worms and other injurious insects 
than that plowed in March or April. 
Heavy clay lands and_ sod lands 
especially are benefited by fall or 
winter plowing by making them more 
friable in exposine the broken sod 
and hard clays to the disintegrating 
effects of the freezing weather of 
December, January and February. 
Clays contain mineral substances in 
greater or less quantities, such as 
potash, soda, lime, magnesia, phos- 
phorie acid, ete., which are essential. 
many of them, to the healthy growth 
of crops. They are often, however, 
in an insoluble condition that is not 
available for plant food. The winter 
freezes render many of these consti- 
tuents soluble so that they may be 
assimilated by the growing crops. 
Fof this reason winter plowing is of 
great service in preparing the soil 
for an exuberant fruitfulness. 

DRAINAGE OF LANDS. 


The first weeks in December are a 
most favorable time for cutting tile 
ditches and putting in tile for the 
drainage of water-soaked land. The 
earth is usually dry up to the holi- 
days, and this work may be cheaply 
done. The farmers of the South 
do not properly appreciate the value 





of drainage. Mr. James F. W. John- 
ston, of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England, says that the first 
step taken to increase the fertility 
of nearly all improvable soils in Eng- 
land is to drain them. The presence 
of water keeps a soil cold, and the 
heat of the sun, which should fructi- 
fy the plants, is expended in evapo- 
rating the water. Too much water 
dilutes the plant food, and it re- 
quires a greater quantity of fluid to 
be taken up by the roots to sufficient- 
ly nourish the plants. The physical 
properties of the soil are ameliorat- 
ed. When wet the clays are compact 
and adhesive. They prevent the air 
from circulating among the roots of 
plants. This free circulation of the 
air is necessary to the fertility of the 
soil and the healthy growth of crops. 
The constant presence of water in 
the soil produces acid compounds 
deadly to the plants, but the pres- 
ence of air renders the inorganic and 
organic constituents of the soil less 
poisonous and more assimilable to 
plants. 

Draining improves dry soils, as it 
induces the capillary attraction of 
water from a lower depth. The noxi- 
ous compounds are also carried to 
a lower plane so as to be injurious 
to the growing plants. Some plants 
grow luxuriantly until their roots 
come in contact with the hurtful sub- 
stances, and then sicken and die. 

Draining carries the excess of 
saline substances far below the sur- 
face, and so it happens that many of 
the prairies of the West are made 
more fruitful by irrigation and by 
deep cultivation. Mr. Johnston men- 
tions the fact that in the plains of 
Athens when the rainy season ends 
a rapid evaporation of water from 
the surface begins. The water, as it 
rises from beneath, brings much 
saline matter with it. This it leaves 
behind as it ascends in vapor, and 
thus at length so overloads the sur- 
face soil that tender grass refuses 
to grow, though the stronger wheat 
plant thrives well and comes to ma- 
turity. 

This result could scarcely happen 
if an outlet beneath were provided 
for the waters which fall during the 
rainy season. These would wash out 
and carry away the excess of saline 
matter which exists in the under soil, 
and would thus, when the dry weath- 
er comes, prevent it from ascending 
in such quantities as to injure the 
more tender herbage. 


TAKE CARB OF STOCK 


One of the chief duties of a good 
farmer during the month is to pro- 
vide good shelters for his live-stock. 
The stock barns should be made com- 
fortable for cattle and horses. Cattle 
that are suffered to stand exposed to 
the cold rains and freezing winds of 
winder require far more feed to keep 
them even in living condition. It 
should be made a crime for any farm- 
er to expose his dumb beasts to the 
inclemencies of a winter storm. Of- 
ten one may see cattle seeking the 
shelter of a southern hillside or the 
southern side of a fence or house 
for protection against the chilling 
blasts of winter. No farmer with 





a proper regard for his own inter- 
ests will fail to make provision for 
his cattle, as well as for his horses 
and mules. Shelter for hogs should 
not be omitted. There is no improve- 
ment in the condition of hoes, how- 
ever well fed they may be, unless 
they are well housed during cold 
weather. Experiments show how 
dangerous it is to the health of the 
hog to be crowded together in cold 
weather. They should have ample 
room. “Never permit them,” says 
an authority, “to lie in a heap of 
stable manure; it is one of the worst 
places that a hog can have for a bed. 
No animal can inhale the noxious 
gases that arise from such a source 
any length of time and be free from 
disease. Hogs kept in barn cellars 
to work over the stable manure can- 
not, therefore, be fit for human 
food. The bed of swine should al- 
ways be dry. If obliged to sleep in 
a damp bed, disease of some kind will 
be liable to be the result. The hog 
buries himself, head and all, in his 
straw, breathes upon it, and this, 
with the dampness which otherwise 
naturally accumulates from his body 
so many hours of each day in the 
nest, renders it damp and entirely 
unfit for continued use. If the own- 
er were to sleep upon a damp bed for 
one night pneumonia or rheumatism 
would be quite likely to follow. The 
pig is subject to the same influences 
as his owner, and suffers from simi- 
lar ailments.” 
TOBACCO. 


Much tobacco is assorted, stripped 
and prepared for market during the 
month. If a warm, rainy season 
should occur during the latter part 
of the month of November or first 
of December, so that the tobacco 
with a proper degree of humidity in 
the leaves may be taken down from 
the tier poles and bulked, the month 
of December may be profitably em- 
ployed in the barns during bad 
weather in preparing the crop for 
delivery to dealers or warehousemen. 
In bulking the tobacco care should 
be taken that no stalks showing 
green on them be put in the bulk, as 
such uncured stalks will induce fer- 
mentation and decay in the leaves. 
Many small planters deliver all their 
tobacco crops before the holidays, 
so as to get the funds for discharg- 
ing their obligations due at the end 
of the year. 


WINTER VEGETABLES 


Cabbages, turnips, Irish potatoes 
and in the extreme South sweet po- 
tatoes may be put in banks and cov- 
everd with earth. Cabbages do best 
if turned down where grown without 
dislocating the roots and covering 
them with dirt four or five inches 
deep. Potatoes and turnips may be 
put up in bulk and covered to the 
depth of about six or seven inches. 


GETTING LAND READY FOR THE 
PLOW. 


All bushes, briars and trash should 
be cleared off any fields that are set 
apart for cultivation during the fol- 
lowing year. The clearing away of 
these things often becomes irksome 
if deferred until the spring of the 





— 


year, when every effort is being made 
for planting the crops. 
FENCES. 


Fences also should be repaired. If 
wire fencing is used, the posts that 
show signs of decay should be re- 
moved and new ones _ substituted. 
Rail fences, now happily almost out 
of use, should be upset wherever 
needed with new rails. Plank fences 
may need here and there a new 
plank, and they should be overhauled 
generally. 

STRAWBERRIES. 


It will be well to cover the straw- 
berry beds with a light layer of straw 
or leaves so as to preserve the plants 
from injury by the upheaval of the 
soil during the freezing weather 
coming after a rain. This mulch 
will also protect the germs of the 
fruit. Enough of this covering 
should be left on the bed in the 
spring to prevent the berries from 
being soiled by the splashings of the 
rains. 

ICEHOUSES 


In the northern tier of the South- 
ern States there are many domestic 
icehouses. These should be put in 
condition early in the month, so as 
to be ready to receive the ice in case 
an ice season should occur. Their 
condition as to suitable drainage 
“should be looked after. Icehouses 
built below the surface of the ground 
with a drainage basin in the bottom 
will not keep ice during the summer 
unless this basin is so constructed 
as to carry off readily the water that 
comes from the melting ice during 
the summer months. The best form 
of an icehouse is that of an inverted 
truneated cone, the upper diameter 
of which should be fifteen feet, the 
lower diameter nine feet and _ the 
depth about eighteen feet. At the 
bottom of this a well six feet deep 
or more should be dug and slatted 
over the top with stout timbers bev- 
eled the upper sides strong 
enough to support the weight of the 
column of ice. Spaces between 
these timbers should be left through 
which the dripping water from the 
melting ice may find entrance to the 
well. The under clay of the soil in 
which an icehouse is to be dug should 
be stiff and compact. This, however, 
occasionally proves so impervious to 
water that a pump becomes neces- 


sary to draw off that accumulated in 
the well. An icehouse constructed 
in this manner, with poles set up- 
right against the walls, the larger 
ends uppermost and over the whole 
a good shelter made, will last for 
generations. Every farmer in the 
border States who owns his own farm 
should construct such an icehouse. 
The work of a few hours with three 
or four wagons will be sufficient to 
put up a supply of ice that will last 
all the summer. 


ROSES. 


The lover of the rose will take 
care to severely trim the bushes and 
throw up a mound of earth around 
them before the beginning of freez- 
ing weather. The roots of the rose- 
bush during severe weather are 80 
much injured as to endanger its VI- 
tality. No protection is so efficient 
for their preservation as covering 
them with a layer of earth that will 
reach up four or five inches above 
the general surface of the ground. 
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News of the Farming World. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Secretary Wilson is about to ask 
Congress to make a special appro- 
priation of $500,000 to be used in an 
effort to check the ravages of the 
cotton boll weevil, which wrought a 
damage to the cotton crop in Texas 
this year estimated at $15,000,000. 

FIGHTING THE BOLL WEEVIL. 


The matter is of such moment 
that it has been brought to the at- 
tention of the President who is un- 
derstood to heartily approve of the 
plan of the Secretary, which is to 

“form a commission to be composed 
of an expert from the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, an expert from the 
Division of Entomology, two practi- 
eal cotton growers from Texas and 
one practical cotton grower from 
Louisiana. Model plantations will 
be established in the affected regions 
to give particular instruction to the 
planters as to the best methods of 
raising cotton in spite of the pres- 
ence of the weevil, as the efforts to 
destroy the insect have proven un- 
availing. The search for a parasite 

which feeds upon the weevil and 
checks its ravages has been without 
result., Word has been received. 
however, from Peru that the weevil 
exists there, and in Chili, but it is 
kept down by a_ parasitic insect 
which preys upon it. This is the 
thing we are looking for and Dr. 

Howard, the chief entomologist, is 

about to start for that region to in- 
vestigate the personally. 

Should he be successful, the triumph 

would be noteworthy. 

EUR”PEAN EFFORTS TO GROW COTTON 


matter 


This country is not the only one 
that is worried over the cotton situa- 
tion. The continued high price for 
this staple has caused numerous cot- 
ton mills in England 
either to curtail their 
close down. 


and France 
product or 
Unless a chance for the 
better oceurs soon inevitable ruin to 
the industry there must result. It 
seems to be an accepted fact that 
but little increase in the production 
of cotton be looked for from 
the United States which supplies 80 
per cent of the world’s yield, and 
uses an increasing proportion in its 
own mills. 


ean 


As a consequence, Eu- 
rope is looking with anxiety to the 
west and east coasts of Africa for 
possible relief. Many tons of cot- 
ton seed have been distributed there, 
anid it is expected that 30,000 acres 
will shortly be under cultivation in 
West Africa. Three hundred bales 
of cotton have been received this 
season at Liverpool from Kagos, and 
a considerable quantity has aceumu- 
lated awaiting shipment. For the 
present, at least, the American 
planter has little to fear from this 
competition as the African cotton 
is of low grade, and if an over pro- 
duction resulted would be quickly 
driven out of the market. 

“Do away with the free seed farce” 
is the subject of a resolution intro- 
duéged November 27th by Represen- 
tative Sheppard from Texas. The 
resolution proposes to apply the big 
Congressional appropriations now 
expended for common seeds in a man- 





ner more beneficial to the interests 
of agriculture. It requests the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to submit to 
Congress plans restoring the origi- 
nal purpose of the seed distributions 
which contemplate the introduction 
of new varieties in various locali- 
ties. The resolution meets with the 
unqualified approval of many mem- 
bers of both the House and Senate 
who while they have usually voted 
for these seed distribution appro- 
priations have viewed with disgust 
the squandering of public money for 
such a useless purpose. It will be 
interesting to see whether Congress 
at this session will use common sense 
in voting for the interests of farmer 
constituents or whether the usual ap- 
propriation will be rushed through, 
giving each Congressman 30 or 40 
mail sacks full of little seed packets 
to scatter around over his district. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, 
while obeying the mandate of Con- 
gress in this seed distribution, would 
be heartily in favor of applving the 
money more logically and introduc- 
ing and distributing larger quanti- 
ties of foreign seeds and plants from 
all over the world which may develop 
of great value to America. 

A. B. M. 
Washington, D.-C. 





Poultry at the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station. 


The writer paid a visit to the 
agricultural experiment station of 
the State Agricultural and Mechani- 
eal College here, particularly to see 
the poultry station, of which Mr. 
J. S. Jeffrey is the poultryman-in- 
charge. It is a very interesting 
place to visit, and certainly the col- 
lection of fowls is very fine, indeed, 
quite a show in itself. Mr. Jeffrey 
is a Canadian, and is a well-informed 
man about his business. He was 
asked several questions about the 
poultry farm, and said in it there 
are 23 acres, either used for the 
poultry, or in growing feed for them. 
At present there are about 500 fowls, 
and about 200 breeders will be car- 
ried through the winter. There are 
15 breeding pens and yards for the 
varieties of chickens: 
Light Brahmas, Barred and White 
Plmouth Rocks, White and Bluff 
Wyandottes, White and Brown Leg- 
horns and Black Minoreas. There 
are also some common hens. which 
will be used with pure-bred males 
to show the advantage of grading up 
the ordinary farm fowls. There is 
also an incubator cellar having in- 
cubators, with a capacity of 1,200 
eggs and inside brooder capacity for 
500 chickens. The incubators are 
now in operation, and will so contin- 
ue until warm weather comes. Some 
of the chickens will be sold as broil- 
ers at from 8 to 12 weeks old, some 
as roasters (four or five pounds) at 
four months old, and some of the 
largest cockerels have been capon- 
ized. Such capons will bring from 
80 to 35 cents per pound on the Bos- 
ton and New York markets, the de- 
mand for them being very far be- 
yond the supply. The best of the 
pure-bred stock at the station will 
be carried over, to sell as breeders, 


following 





and also to add to the stock in the 
yards here. The station is prepared 
to sell eggs from first-class stock, 
for hatching. Everything is very 
attractive and admirably kept at the 
station. It is very evident that Mr. 
Jeffrey is a master of his business. 
Quite recently the station was re- 
moved from a point 100 yards west 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College to the place where it used to 
be, that is, west of the State fair 
grounds; a far superior location. Mr. 
Jeffrey has large beds of lettuce 
growing under glass as winter food 
for the fowls, it being one of the 
best of foods for them.—Raleigh 
Cor. Charlotte Observer. 





Making the Farm Pay a Good Profit. 


A farmer who is keeping a careful 
account of the money expended and 
taken from the old place is A. J. Me- 
Kinnon of Robeson County, N. C. 
He took a farm several years ago on 
a knoll, said to have been one of the 
poorest pieces of land in the neigh- 
borhood, and by careful management 
has made it one of the most produc- 
tive in his section. Last year on a 
single acre he took off $58 worth of 
radishes, and later from the same 
ground two bales of cotton which 
netted him $100; a total for the acre 
during the season of $158. An as- 
paragus field on the same farm was 
being cut over at the same time of 
our editor’s visit. A picture of 
some of this product will be publish- 
ed later in these columns. The first 
grass was cut from this field March 
11 and eut over continuously until 
about May 15. 

Mr. McKinnon is an extensive mel- 
on grower, havine out this season 
100 acres in cantaloupes and 150 
acres He expects 
eutting cantaloupes and 
watermelons about the first week ‘in 
July. He is a firm believer in the 
use of plenty of seed and _ plants 
eantaloupes in rows, using the 
Planter Jr seed drill for that pur- 
pose, dropping at the rate of 114 
pounds seed per acre. 


in watermelons. 
to begin 


The rows are 
61% feet apart and the plants are cut 
out to 2 feet apart in the hills. 

The “choppers,” as the negroes 
are called, select strong, healthy, 
vigorous plants and cut out the rest. 
He is using about 600 pounds com- 
mercial fertilizers in drills per acre. 
He begins cultivating as soon as the 


plants come through the ground. 
using a weeder for that purpose. 


Watermelons are planted in the us- 
ual way with about 400 pounds high 
grade fertilizers per acre in the hill. 

Last year he shipped over 100 ear- 
loads of watermelons in addition to 
22 earloads of cantaloupes and ex- 
pects the shipments this year will 
be heavier than last. The section 
is also an important cotton district, 
and at Maxton there are two gins 
which last year handled about 2,400 
bales. From Maxton and vicinity 
about 10,000 bales of cotton were 
shipped last year. Mr. McKinnon 
is one of those men who has faith 
in the productiveness of the soil if 
properly managed and is practicing 
in his neighborhood the doctrine he 
preaches.—New York American 
Agriculturist. 





Four Crops in a Year—Immense Quan- 
tity of Stuff Grown on a Small Parcel 
of Land. 


Will you kindly allow me space to 
record a crop of crops that I have 
made during last winter and sum- 
mer, and thereby show what a gar- 
den spot our county can be made? 
Last fall I sowed hairy vetch with 
rye, and crimson clover with wheat, 
on two plots of land which measure 
20 yards by 65 yards and 27 yards by 
68 yards respectively, or a little over 
% and % of an acre. This soon 
made fine pasturage for my cow, 
much to the benefit of the resulting 
milk and butter. I kept my cow on 
it—my crop number one. 

On April 15th I began to cut my 
clover and wheat and used it as 
green food for my cow and horse. It 
lasted for six weeks, and then the 
clover was so mature that I had to 
cut the remainder for hay. At this 
time the vetch was also cut, and the 
hay resulting from both crops will 
feed my horse 10 months, so I called 
this crop number two. 

As soon as I could prepare the 
land I put it in corn, and I have just 
housed 85 stands in the shock off the 
one-third acre, and a little over 4% 
barrels off the % acre piece. Also I 
got enough fodder to feed my horse 
five months. Crop number three. 

In the %4 piece I plowed in vetch 
and rye, when I worked my corn the 
last time, while in the one-third acre 
I have just sprouted a crop of vetch, 
clover and turnips. These last will 
mature so as to make crop number 
four for 1903, on the same piece of 
land. Mr. John Day examined my 
vetch hay last week and said it was 
as sweet and firm as any he_ ever 
saw. 

The best corn I made was from 
seed which has had its home in Con- 
etoe for 85 years, and it was away 
ahead of my high-priced foreign 
brands of seed that I bought North. 
For three years I have fed a horse 
with hay and fodder off these plots 
and have only had to buy two or 
three bales of hay a year for his use, 
and during the next twelve months 
I shall not have to buy a pound.— 
Correspondence Tarboro Southerner. 





Tt really does seem that the use of 
improved cotton has a powerful ef- 
fect in increasing the production. 
L. R. Wyatt, a farmer here, to whom 
reference has been made, says he is 
more than ever convinced of this 
fact. He selects cotton seed with 
great care, using only the King and 
Prolific varieties. Selection of cot- 
ton seed is as important as the se- 
lection of corn, as is easy to be 
proved. The selection of corn has 
had a wonderful effect at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
farm, as has been illustrated in a 
special article by the writer in the 
Observer some weeks ago, and a 
later trip over that farm in company 
with Agricultural Professor Bur- 
kett, shed further light upon the ex- 
treme importance of selection of 
only the largest ears from such 
stalks as produce not less than two 
ears.—Raleigh Cor. Messenger. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


The Groupings of the Great Nations. 








After tthe end of our war with 
Spain and the settlement of the 
trouble in China there was hope that 
the peace of the world might long 
remain unbroken. But there are now 
places of grave unrest—Turkey in 
Europe, where there has been great 
slaughter, and Manchuria in Asia, 
where there is danger. The trouble 
in either place may involve several 
of the principal nations. It is worth 
while, therefore, to take a general 
survey of the world and to note the 
relations of the great Powers to one 
another and to see how they are held 
together in groups by treaties or by 
strong common interests. 

The oldest alliance now in effect is 
the Triple Alliance made by Bis- 
marek in 1878 between the German 
Empire, Austria-Hungary and Ita- 
ly. These three are pledged to stand 
together against other governments; 
and these are the three great Pow- 
ers of Central Europe—Germany, of 
course, being the dominant one. 

The other European alliance is 
between France, the old enemy of 
Germany, and Russia. This is a re- 
markable alliance because it is be- 
tween a republic and a despotic em- 
pire. It was supposed to strengthen 
France against Germany, and Russia 
against England. This is called the 
Dual Alliance. 

Into these two groups the strong- 
est governments of Continental Eu- 
rope fall. 

England’s policy has been to stand 
aloof from alliances, surrounded by 
the sea in her splendid isolation. She 
has stood alone with a navy as strong 
as the navies of any other two coun- 
tries combined. But last year she 
made a treaty with Japan for five 
years which is, in a sense, equal to 
an alliance. This treaty was really 
directed against Russia. 

The great Powers are, therefore, 
grouped thus: (1) Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy in the Triple Alli- 
ance; (2) Russia and France in the 
Dual Alliance; and (8) England and 
Japan to a five years’ treaty. 

The United States is the only 
great Power that has no alliance of 
any sort with any other. But quite 
as strong as formal alliance, perhaps 
stronger, are the natural ties of com- 
mon interests. Such ties exist par- 
ticularly between the United States 
and England. English friendship 
was shown strongly during our war 
with Spain when England refused to 
join other European nations in a pro- 
posed protest against our action. 
For a very long time, too, the United 
States and Russia have had especial- 
ly friendly relations, but no alliance; 
and this past summer England put 
herself into more cordial relations 
to France than she had before had 
for many years. 

The enmities be- 
tween great Powers are the hostility 
of France and Germany, and the 
enmity of England and _ Russia. 
When the disorders in the Turkish 
provinces led to war in 1877, as they 


long-standing 


conquered Turkey and would have 
liked to have taken Constantinople 
and to have driven the Turk from 
Europe. But an English fleet pre- 
vented. The other European Powers 
also were unwilling. If these Pow- 
ers would now permit, Russia would 
put an end to Turkey in Europe. 
But on account of their jealously, 
and England’s unwillingness that 
Russia should come down to the 
Mediterranean, this plague-spot. of 
the world continues. 

The other danger to peace is the 
natural conflict in the Far East be- 
tween Russia and Japan. Thus at 
both ends the great Russian empire 
touches the places of threat; and 
England stands opposed to Russia at 
both. 

Our own country is the stronger in 
world-politics because we stand alone, 
having no entangling alliances with 
other nations, as our lifelong policy 
has been.—The Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal. 





The Prevention of Disease. 


A most interesting occasion was 
the meeting last week of the Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association in 
Washington City. Surgeon General 
Sternberg (retired) delivered a nota- 
ble address concerning the stamping 
out of epidemic diseases, showing, 
among other things, how much suc- 
cess in this work is worth to the 
country. He pointed out the fact 
that much of the recent prosperity 
of the South is to be attributed to the 
cessation of yellow fever epidemics. 
Then followed this significant sen- 
tence: “Although cholera, yellow 
fever, and the bubonic plague are 
no longer feared by sanitarians, we 
have not yet conquered our epidemic 
fifth disease, typhoid fever, and tub- 
erculosis claims nearly 150,000 vic- 
tims annually within the limits of 
the United States.” 


The discussions of the Association 
concerning the prevention of tuber- 
culosis were especially earnest in re- 
gard to two sources of infection— 
namely, unwholesome milk and un- 
sanitary railway cars. One $peaker 
remarked that though leprosy is less 
easily transmitted than consumption 
and not to be compared with it in the 
number of its victims, yet an attempt 
to introduce a leper among the pas- 
sengers of a railway train would 
probably precipitate a riot. On the 
other hand tuberculosis patients ride 
at will, even in the sleeping cars, 
where the heavy upholstering, the 
carpets, curtains, and blankets are 
peculiarly adapted to the preserva- 
tion of germs. In the same conec- 
tion it was affirmed by a health offi- 
cer of the State of Kentucky that on 
investigation he had found that the 
blankets of Pullman ears are cleansed 
only once in six months. A fact 
like this is caleulated to substract a 
good deal from the little modicum of 
comfort the traveller is able to secure 


in a stuffy Pullman berth. Day 


coaches also, with the maze of heat- 
ing pipes, foot rests, seat legs, and 
what not, at the most inaccessible 
sections of which the spitter takes 





may lead to open war again, Russia 


aim ought to be reformed. If the 


railway people do not find it to their 
interest to do so, the law should re- 
quire the construction of these coach- 
es to be such that every part of 
them could be easily reached with 
water and mop and disinfectant. 
Judging by the stench which aries 
when the pipes are heated in some of 
them, there are dark crannies that 
have not been cleansed since they 
were built. That consumption can 
be communicated in cow’s milk is no 
longer questioned except by a few. 
At any rate, one does not wish to be 
drinking infected milk. Regulations 
for its inspection should be strict 
and strictly enforced.—Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 





Some Colossal Facts About Pensions. 


The report of the Commissioner of 
Pensions sets forths several colossal 
and amazing facts, such as these: 


Pensions paid from 1790 
WO USO: eieretele tai neverel 
Pensions paid from 1865 
to 1903 ............38,087,826,080 


$96,445,444 


Total ...........8,184,271,594 


The cost of the pension roll to ev- 
ery man, woman and child in our 
population was $1.51 in 1889, when 
we had only about sixty millions of 
population; but it has now risen to 
$1.75 when we have eiehty millions. 
This is one way of saying that the 
work of getting pensions becomes an 
occupation of increasing precision. 
About five-and-a-half million dollars 
have already been paid in Spanish 
War pensions; and the veteran of the 
Spanish War has outdone the vet- 
eran of preceding wars in his brave 
raid; for the average yearly value of 
the Spanish War pension is $1,335, 
and the average annual value of all 
other pensions is $133. A new and 
exigent army of pensioners began to 
gather before the old army had be- 
gun to decrease. 

The rate at which “new business” 
is yet done is indicated by these 
facts: 


Applications disposed this 


CTT RR arr OR AME Nae eta 252,106 
Apovlications for increased 

pensions this year...... 144,083 
Applications for increased 

pensions granted this 

AMY ate ccctgtatancletare etapa cts 58,120 
Applications for original 

MONSIOMA occa ica cc eck. 52,325 
Applications for original 

pensions granted ....... 40,136 
Applications awaiting adju- 

GGATION: 665 ice cices cs Ge. 304,809 


It is not quite true that every 
man who served in the Civil War re- 
ceives or has applied for a pension, 
but it is much more nearly true than 
it is usually thought to be. There 
were (in round numbers) 2, 213,000 
individual inlistments. Of these, 
about 2,000,000 are either dead or 
have asked to be pensioned; and 14,- 
000 applications for Civil War pen- 
sions are yet received a year. 

Still, the pension roll has begun 
to decline. A year ago it contained 
more than a million names; now it 
is less by five thousand or more, 
and it is decreasing at an increasing 
rate. On the other hand, the Grand 





Army of the Republic favors a “ser- 





vice” pension—that is, a pension to 
every man who served in the army, 
whether he _ suffered hurt or not. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Ware, re- 
peats two important recommenda- 
tions to Congress: 

To prohibit the granting of pen- 
sions to women who marry dying vet- 
erans to secure widows’ pensions, and 

To change the method of appoint- 
ing examining surgeons. They are 
now political appointments—a shame- 
ful fact. They ought to be appoint- 
ed by some power wholly divorced 
from politics. 

It has been calculated, with ap-. 
proximate accuracy, that the Civil 
War cost ten billions of dollars— 
three billions for fighting expenses, 
three billions for interest on the debt, 
three billions for pensions, and one 
billion other expenses. But the pen- 
sion charge will not end for many 
and many a year.—The World’s 
Work. 





Cotton Crop is Less Than 10,000,000 
Bales. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 3.—Pre- 
liminary returns to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that 
the actual growth of cotton in the 
United States in the year 1903-4 will 
amount to 9,962,039 bales of an aver- 
age net weight of 490.8. 

The area picked or to be picked is 
as estimated at 28,014,860 acres, a 
reduction of 892,495 acres or 3.09 
per cent from the acreage planted. 

The total production of lint cotton 
is estimated at 4,889,796,267 pounds, 
an average of 174.4 pounds per acre. 
The estimated production by States 
in pounds of lint cotton per acre is 
as follows: 

Virginia, 180; North Carolina, 210; 
South Carolina, 178; Georgia, 158; 
Florida, 142; Alabama, 161; Missis- 
sippi, 211; Louisiana, 223; Texas, 
143; Arkansas, 196; Tennessee, 200; 
Missouri, 232; Oklahoma, 223; In- 
dian Territory, 231. 





Cotton Millis to Curtail Production. 


Boston, Dee. 4—That a_ wide- 
spread curtailment of production by 
cotton mills in the United States will 
be found necessary during the next 
few months on account of the great 
cost of the raw material is the opin- 
ion of leading mill men in this city, 
from which the policy of many cot- 
ton mills in the North is directed. 
The market for finished material has 
not been satisfactory for months and 
prices have not risen corresponding- 
ly with those of cotton. The cotton 
mills in New England employ fully 
175,000 hands, 65,000 of whom have 
had their wages reduced ten per cent 
this fall and 15,000 additional will 
suffer a cut within the next two 
weeks, 





Dr. Jay Gets 30 Years. 


Asheville, Dee. 1—Dr. J. V. Jay 
was to-day found guilty of murder 
in the second degree, and sentenced 
to thirty years at hard labor. A few 
weeks ago Dr. Jay murdered his 
three children at his home near 
Asheville. His mind was thought to 





be affected. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 








Cleveland Star: A great many peo- 
ple in No. 6 Township who voted 
against good roads last March are 
anxious for another election so the 
tax can be voted and the public high- 
ways improved. It would be a great 
relief to our people to have the road 
working burden removed and have 
all of our roads placed in good con- 
dition. The county commissioners 
will be asked to order an election on 
the question in this township early 
next year. 


New Bern Journal: Many white 
families from the extreme western 
counties of North Carolina are going 
to the Pacific coast State of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. One man who 
left his home is no less than 87 years 
of age. This emigration from the 
State is greatly regretted, but can- 
not be stopped. Most of it is pro- 
moted by eithr labor agents or by 
the railways in the far West, who 
send their people to personally con- 
duct the emigrants. 


Clinton Democrat: Mr. B. W. Rob- 
inson, of Taylor’s Bridge, brought to 
our office Monday, a stalk of ribbon 
cane that is about seven feet long. 
He made from about one eleventh of 
an acre 41 gallons, and saved enough 
stalks for seed. While grinding his 
cane he measured the juice from 
twenty stalks, as an experiment and 
they made 26 gallons. Mr. Robinson 
says he can make about four times 
the syrup from the ribbon variety, as 
from any other kind, and it is far 
better. 


Statesville Landmark: The Land- 
mark is gratified to see that some of 
the people who set themselves up to 
defy the State liquor laws under the 
foolish idea that a license from the 
Federal Government rendered them 
immune from State interference, are 
coming to grief, as some of them did 
in Yadkin County last week. But 
it is to be regretted that only the 
employes of the distillery—the little 
fish—were caught in the net, while 
the big fish, the proprietors of the 
distillery, escaped, but this is not un- 
common. The employes deserve pun- 
ishment but the proprietors deserve 
good long terms in the penitentiary. 


Statesville Landmark: It is re- 
ported from numerous towns in this 
State that thousands and thousands 
of dollars have been lost recently by 
persons who were speculating in 
stocks. Much of this money was 
doubtless lost by persons of small 
means, who could ill afford it, but in 
every case the money was lost by peo- 
ple who were trying to get some- 
thing for nothing, and who thought 
they were smart enough to win by 
betting on the other fellow’s trick. 
People of this kind always have been 
and always will be in evidence. It 
is greed, pure and simple. The old 
way of working for what you get by 
straight methods may be a trifle an- 
tiquated and slow, but it is safe. 





Col. Olds: It is quite a revelation 
to most people to learn that the 
State convicts have built in 28 years 
1,400 miles or considerably more than 
a third of the State’s railroad mile- 
age. It represents work worth per- 
haps more than $2,500,000 to the 
State’s development. Perhaps this 
is rather a new view to take of the 
but undoubtedly 
many roads would never have been 
built save for the cheap convict la- 
bor. The first of all the contracts 
was made with the Asheville & Spar- 
tanburg, then called the Spartan- 
burg & Asheville, as it started at the 
South Carolina end. The pay there 
under a contract for 200 convicts. 
was $31.20 a year, the railroad com- 
pany furnishing everything. In 
most of the latter contracts the 
State got $75 a year and did the fur- 
nishing itself. 

Nashville Advocate: A company 
of Asheville, N. C., business men 
bought a “petrified man” which was 
dug up near last year. 
Nothing is better known among  peo- 
ple of the least scientific knowledge 
than that flesh does not petrify, and 
that no petrified man has ever been 
found. Yet the business men of 
Asheville only did what many other 
men would have done under the same 
circumstances. However, now that 
they have begun to suspect that “The 
Pristine Petrified Phenomenon” is 
really of quite recent origin, and 
that he is composed largely of Port- 
land cement, instead of going quiet- 
ly on with the good work of exhibit- 
ing the “phenomenon” to the people 
who “like to be humbugged,” they 
are suing the original owner for the 
sum of $38,500, which they paid for 
the wonder. 


convict question, 


Asheville 


Capt. Christopher Columbus Morse, 
the oldest marine pilot on the Cape 
Fear coast, died Saturday morning 
at his home in Southport, aged 77 
years. During the War Between the 
States he was a daring blockade run- 
ner in the Confederate service, and 
distinguished himself for bravery on 
many occasions. A company has 
been organized at Goldsboro with a 
capital of $100,000, for the purpose 
of leasing the Atlantic and North 
Oarolina Railroad. The question of 
leasing the road will again be pre- 
sented to the Governor and Council 
of State December 10th. A former 
application to lease the road was re- 
fused. The Mecklenburg Demo- 
crats are early in the field. The cen- 
iral committee of the county has en- 
dorsed Capt. S. B. Alexander for the 
Democratic nomination for Corpora- 
tion Commissioner next year. It is 
urged that the Piedmont section of 
the State is entitled to representa- 
tion on the Commission. 


Ralegh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
North Carolina is making a remark- 
able record for textile development 
this year. Your correspondent this 
afternoon secured a list of mills thus 
far chartered, with the amount of 
capital stock authorized: Moro 
Webb, $15,000; Ivy, $125,000; Meck- 
lenburg, $100,000; Piedmont, $50,000; 
North Carolina Silk Mills, $100,000; 
Rhode Island, $125,000; Hoskins, 











$500,000; Clark, $100,000; Bloomfield, 
$150,000; Enfield, $50,000; Hart 
(knitting), $50,000; Whetsone, $100,- 
000; Newton (hosiery), $10,000; 
Arista, $350,000; Industrial Invest- 
ment Company (at Washington), 
$100,000; Clyde, $100,000; Fidelity, 
$500,000; Continental, $150,000; 
Holt, $100,000—in all, nineteen, with 
a total authorized capital of $2,910,- 
000,00. [This is an excellent show- 
ing, but it does not cover all the in- 
dustrial development by any means. 
The Highland Park Manufacturing 
Company, for instance, long ago 
chartered and already operating two 
mills, is now building an $800,000 
electrical and manufacturing plant 
in Charlotte Editor Observer. ] 





BASSETT IS RETAINED. 





Trinity College Trustees Refuse to Ac- 
cept His Resignation. 


Durham, N. C., Dec. 2.—After re- 
maining in session for seven hours 
the trustees of Trinity College ad- 
journed this morning at 3 o’clock. 
The session was held for the purpose 
of considering matters growing out 
of Dr. Bassett’s recent article on the 
negro question. There were twenty- 
five trustees present and by a vote 
of eighteen to seven, it was decided 
to refuse to accept the resignnation 
of Dr. Bassett, which had been ten- 
dered. In a resolution passed by 
trustees, it was decided to stand by 
Dr. Bassett. The trustees gave to 
the public to-day a statement of their 
position in the matter, which in sub- 
stance is as follows: 

“We have had before us the offer 
of Dr. John S. Bassett to resign his 
professorship of history, and it is 
made clear to. us that it was not pre- 
sented out of a voluntary decision to 
sever his connection with the college, 
but that it was tendered under coer- 
cive influences from the outside, and 
because of a feeling that his further 
eonnection with the college might 
bring injury to it. Candor impels 
us to admit our regret that Prof. 
Bassett has expressed certain opin- 
ions, which gave offense to many, and 
we are glad to find that these opin- 
ions were expressed solely on his own 
authority, through a medium which 
is in no sense an organ of the col- 
lege, and not at all in his capacity as 
a college official, so that neither this 
Board nor the college can be held 
responsible for them. 

VITAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED. 


“On the contrary, it clearly ap- 
pears that the faculty and the stu- 
dents disagree with certain of Prof. 
Bassett’s opinions—so far as we can 
ascertain, unanimously. Neither do 
we agree with him. Nevertheless 
both faculty and students, with 
equal unanimity, have manifested 
their desire that this Board decline 
to aecept Prof. Bassett’s offer of his 
resignation, and for the following 
reasons, which seem to us high and 
vital, we do decline to accept it: 

“1. Any form of coercion of 
thought and private judgment is con- 
trary to one of the constitutional 
aims of Trinity College, which is ‘to 
cherish a sincere spirit of tolerance.’ 





“2. We are particularly unwilling 
to lend ourselves to any tendency to 
destroy or limit academic liberty. 

“3. We believe that society in the 
end will find a surer benefit by exer- 
cising patience than it can secure by 
yielding to its resentments. The 
search for truth should be unhamper- 
ed and in an atmosphere that is free. 
Liberty may sometime lead to folly; 
yet it is better that some should be 
tolerated than that all should think 
and speak under the deadening in- 
fluence of repression. 

“4. The matter that has engaged 
our attention is of more than local 
interest and will be far reaching in 
its results. 

“5, Trinity College is affiliated with 
a great church, whose spirit and doc- 
trines are tolerant and generous, and 
a due regard for the teachings and 
traditions of this Christian society 
requires us to exercise our judgment 
in harmony with its spirit and doc- 
trines. 

“Viewing the matter in the light 
of those wider interests, and finding 
that there is no complaint against 
Prof. Bassett’s moral character, his 
scholarly fitness, his energy, his com- 
petency as a teacher, or his com- 
mand of the confidence of his classes, 
we are sure that duty requires us to 
decline the offer of his resignation. 

“We state as a fact that Prof. Bas- 
sett does not believe in nor does he 
teach social equality, and we have 
confidence in him both as a man and 


a teacher. 
oT. F. MARR: 


“J. H. SOUTHGATE, 


“Committee.” 





Croatans to be Separate. 


The Croatans Indians in Robeson 
County are a distinct race of their 
own, and in the new jail which is to 
be built at Lumberton there will be 
different apartments for the three 
races—whites, Croatans and negroes. 
The new jail will be the largest coun- 
ty prison in the State, will be three 
stories high, heated by steam and 
modern in every respect. This will 
be the first time, says the Charlotte 
Observer, that the Croatans have 
been respected in their wish for sep- 
aration from the negroes. Says our 
contemporary: “The Croatans like 
full-blooded Indians, consider them- 
selves greatly above the colored peo- 
ple. In Robeson County are practi- 
cally all of the Croatan Indians, 
numbering several hundred. They 
live to themselves and have their 
own towns.”—Secotland Neck Com- 
monwealth. 





Clay County Minerals. 


It seems strange that the develop- 
ment of the rich minerals of Clay 
County should be so long delayed. 
Judging from the specimens of gold 
bearing ore that we see pretty often 
there must be some rich gold mines 
in the county. It is also a known 
fact that there are some very rich 
corundum beds awaiting the hand of 
the developer. There is also silver 
ore that assays surprisingly well. 
When capital shall have been brought 
into these rich mineral fields and all 
the hidden wealth brought into use 
we firmly believe that Clay will prove 
to be the leading county in this see- 
tion.—Clay County Courier. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Light’ood Fire.* 








When wintry days are dark and 
drear 
And all the forest ways grow still, 
When gray snow-laden clouds appear 
Along the bleak horizon hill, 
When cattle all are snugly penned 
And sheep go huddling close to- 


gether, 


When steady streams of smoke 
ascend 
From farm-house chimneys—in 


such weather 
Give me old Carolina’s own, 


A great log house, a_ great 
hearthstone, 


A cheering pipe of cob or briar 
And a red, leaping light’ood fire. 


When dreary day draws to a close 
And all the silent land is dark, 


When Boreas down the chimney 
blows 
And sparks fly from the crackling 
bark, 
When limbs are bent with snow or 
sleet 
And owls hoot from the hollow 
tree, 


With hounds asleep about your feet, 
Then is the time for reverie. 
Give me old Carolina’s own, 
A hospitable wide hearthstone. 
A cheering pipe of cob or briar 
And a red, rousing light’ood fire. 
—John Henry Boner, 





Happiness in Labor. 


Three things Ruskin considered 
necessary to that harniness in work 
which is the right as well as the priv- 
ilege of every human being: “They 
[men and women] must be fit for it: 
they must not do too much of it, and 
they must have a sense of success in 
it—not a doubtful sense, such as 
needs some testimony of other people 
for its confirmation, but a sure sense, 
or, rather, knowledge, that so much 
work has been done well, and fruit- 
fully done, whatever the world may 
say or think about it.” 

No man is original, prolific, or 
strong, unless his heart gives full 
consent to what he is doing, and he 
feels a glow of content and satisfac- 
tion in every day’s well-done work. 

If you are in love with your work, 
and dead in earnest in your efforts 
to do it as well as it can be done; 
if you are so enthusiastic about it 
that you fairly begrudge the time 
taken from it for your meals and 
recreation, you will never be bored 
by it; the drudgery which 
feel, you will never know. 

What are years of waiting and 
hardship and disannointment and in- 
cessant toil to an inspired artist? 
What cares the writer whose heart is 
in his work, for money or fame com- 
pared with the joy of creation? 
What are long courses of seeming 
drudgery to the poor student work- 
ing his way through college, if his 
heart is aflame with desire for 
knowledge, and his soul is athirst for 


wisdom? What does it matter how 
long a man works if his work, even 
humble, is a credit to him? 

In the production of the best 
work, the co-operation of heart and 
head is necessary. Its quantity, as 
well as quality, will be measured by 
the amount of love that is put into 
it.—Success. 


others 





*This is No. 5 of a series of Twenty-five 
North Carolina Poems selected especially for 
The Progressive Farmer by the Editor. 





Some of the President’s Characteristics. 

The New York World, after relat- 
of President 
his 


ing several incidents 
Roosevelt, 
characteristies as they 


describes personal 
appear to the 
writer. It says: 

The President takes more physical 
exercise than any other man in Wash- 
ington. Tis favorite enjoyment is 
to go horseback-riding and to get 
If the 


friend can’t ride very well, the Presi- 
dent is fond of dropping back a bit 


somebody to go with him. 


and then riding up at a hard gallop 
and shouting a cowboy “Whoopee!” 
He does this 
to Senator Lodge very often, and 
Lodge hangs grimly to the pommel 
of the saddle while the President 
laughs. 


at the top of his voice. 


The President is very sensitive to 
newspaper criticism. He lectures re- 
porters severely when they print any- 
thing he does not like. He thinks 
nothing should be printed in Admis- 
tration papers that is in any way in- 
compatible with his dignity, whether 
He has had 
removed from their 
the last two 
years for printing things he did not 
like. He wrote personal letters to 
the editors about these reporters, too. 
and both of them had printed true 
stories. Similarly the President ‘s 
fond of praise. He likes to read nice 
sentiments about himself in the news- 
papers. He is not so great a news- 
paper reader as President McKinley 
was, but he patronizes the press-clip- 
ping bureaus and pores over the clip- 
President Roose- 
velt is generous with his confidences. 
He will tell his friends anything, 
and then bind them not to reveal 
what he has said. This makes it in- 
convenient sometimes for newspaper 
men who go to see him, for the Presi- 
dent tells the same thing to every- 
body, and often the story gets out 
when the man to whom it was told 
originally must hold it in confidence 
or break his word. 


the story is true or not. 
two reporters 


assignments within 


pings every day. 


The President gets angry easily. 
He says harsh thing to those who run 
afoul of him. When he gets excited 
he can use triangular words with any- 
body. When he isn’t excited his fa- 
vorite words of emphasis are “By 
Godfrey!” and “By Jove!” The 
President is a very hearty eater. His 
appetite is prodigious. He likes a 
bottle of white wine with his dinner. 
He drinks very little besides that. 
The President says he is “de-light-ed” 
He is “de-light-ed” 
to see vou, “de-light-ed” to hear you 
are well, and “de-light-ed” everything 
He many superlatives. 
Everything to him is the best or the 
worst ever. 


fifty times a day. 


else. uses 


Mr. Roosevelt always starts his 
speeches the same way. He says: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, and you, 


Sons of Veterans, or “you something 
He likes 
to pick out a man in his audience and 
talk to him. 


else,” or “you” thus and so. 


He did this at Syracuse 
when he opened the State Fair, pick- 
ing out a Grand Army man and ad- 
dressing ‘him exclusively for five 
minutes, much to the embarrassment 
of the Grand Army man. Mr. 





Roosevelt is not an attractive public 
speaker. He generally reads his 
speeches from printed slips, and 
keeps close to the text. He writes 
and dictates fluently, and has an 
especial fondness for the word 
“very,” which is sprinkled through 
his public addresses and documents 
and his private correspondence. 

The President’s enthusiasms are 
violent, but not long-lived. He al- 
ways wants to do everything himself. 
He takes a hand in all arrangements 
and gives orders about the most 
trival affairs. He formerly had no 
compunction about saying things 
about his enemies. Now he thinks 
it is as well to say nothing if noth- 
ing good ean be said. His actions 
in the last two years have been main- 
ly directed by the chart of 1904. He 
is sharp and stern with his subordi- 
nates, dictatorial and severe. He 
sometimes makes a joke, but really 
has a poor sense of humor. His 
jokes are generally sad. Witness the 
famous Secretary Shaw joke, when 
he told Shaw, during the coal-strike 
settlement, he would send him “back 
to de mines (Des Moines).” Shaw 
comes from Iowa, you know. The 
President lectures Senators and Rep- 
resentatives at'times as if they were 
school-boys. He calls them up to the 
White House and lays down common 
statements of fact as if they were 
new discoveries by himself. He thinks 
in conventional lines, notwithstand- 
ing his reputation for originality. He 
is platitudinous. 





The Child’s Literary Right. 


The child that by the age of four- 
teen has not read Robinson Crusoe, 
Hiawatha, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Stories of Greek Heroes, by Kingsley 
and Hawthorne; The Lays of Anci- 
ent Rome, Paul Revere’s Ride, Gulli- 
ver’s Travel’s The Arabian Nights, 
Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, The 
Tales of the White Hills, The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, Scott’s Tales 
of a Grandfather, Marmion, and 
Lady of the Lake, the story of 
Ulysses and the Trojan War of 
Siegfried; William Tell, Alfred, and 
John Smith, of Columbus, Washing- 
ton, and Lincoln—the boy or girl who 
has grown up to the age of fourteen 
without a chance to read and thor- 
oughly enjoy these books has been 
robbed of a great fundamental right ; 
a right which can never be made good 
by any subsequent privileges or 
grants. It is not a question of learn- 
ing how to read—all children who go 
to school learn that; it is vastly 
greater question of appreciating and 
enjoying the best things which are 
worth reading. Judged on this stand- 
ard of worth, the reading exercises 
of our schools have acquired a ten- 
fold significance, and all teachers 
who have looked into *the matter 
have felt a new enthusiasm for the 
grand opportunities of common- 
school education. There is no doubt, 
whatever, among intelligent people, 
that good literature is a powerful in- 
strument of education. It is by no 
means the whole education, but when 
the reading habits of children are 
properly directed, their interest in 





suitable books cultivated and 
strengthened, their characters are 


strongly tinctured and influenced by 
what they read. 
thus filled up with such stimulating 
thought material, and their sympa- 


If their minds are 


thies and interests awakened and cul- 
tivated by such ennobling thoughts, 
the better side of character has a 
deep, rich soil into which it may 
strike its roots. 
been the conviction of leading edu- 
cators upon the value of the reading 
matter of the schools for the best 
purposes of true education that the 
whole plan of study, and the whole 
method of treatment and discussion, 
as touching materials, have 
been reorganized with a view to put- 


So profound has 


these 


ting all children into possession of 


this great  birthright—Charles A. 
MeMurry. 





Slow Reading. 

If you were to travel across an 
interesting land, would you prefer to 
go through on a limited express, or 
to walk through, with plenty of time 
for side excursions and sightseeing? 
And yet—surely the moral is obvious. 
Some young readers find in a good 
book about a dozen times as much 
treasure as others carry away from 
it; and you are fortunate if you are 


like a young girl who said: “I can’t 
read a good book fast. I can’t under- 


stand it if I read it fast.” She is 
likely to become well read in spite of 
herself. How many generations of 
men have been at work upon Shake- 
speare, Dante, and Homer, without 
any danger of exhausting the mind 
of wealth these offer! And the Bible! 
—it is as exhaustless as eternity. No 
one ever will come to the end of the 
riches in that great library of every 
species of literature. Every wise man 
who has ever made a list of the great- 
est books in the world has put the 
Bible first. It is said that young 
people are reading the Bible less than 
they once did; if it.be true, it is 
sure they are employing their read- 
ing hours to less advantage. Do all 
of you know the _ beautiful little 
“reading editions” now being pub- 
lished ?—F rom Books and Authors in 
December St. Nicholas. 





Oklahoma Humor. 


A book-agent took refuee under 
a haystack during a thunder-storm 
and the lightning struck him on the 
cheek, glanced off, and killed a mule 
a hundred yards away. 

We know a young man who at- 
tends church regularly 
his hands so tight prayer 
that he can’t get them open when the 
contribution-box comes around. 

“How much do you charge for 
weighing hogs?” asked a gentleman 
of our hog buyer, Walker Moore. 
“Oh, just get on, I will weigh you 
for nothing,” was the bland reply. 

A young girl named Mary Ann 
Aldridge had occasion to send a note 
to a gentleman and put two r’s in 


and clasps 


during 


her first name in the signature thus: 
Marry Ann Aldridge. The man was 
a bachelor and accepted the propo- 
sal at once.—Crnoicle, Weatherford, 


Okla. 
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Christmas Gifts of Home Manufagure 


Bags and penwipers are perennial 
gifts, and the little maid can make 
one of the latter that will be very 
attractive, if she secures five yards 
of violet satin ribbon one-quarter of 
an inch wide, one dozen artificial 
(cloth) viloet leaves and a bit of 
black broadcloth, three inches across 
if circular and proportionately the 
same size if cut like a maple or ivy 
leaf. Sew the green leaves around 
the cloth to cover the edge, then 
gather the violet ribbon along one 
side, fasten the end of the gathering 
thread to the cloth and let the 
crinkled ribbon turn and twist around 
two or three leaves sewed in the mid- 
dle, catching the ribbon down in sev- 
eral places to imitate a bunch of vio- 
lets. Do not fasten the ribbon in too 
many places, but let it be light and 
fluffy. Tack half a dozen chamois 
or cloth leaves to the centre for ser- 
vice. 

For the musical member of the 
family whose initials hannen to be in- 
cluded in those on the staff, mark 
some gift with the five lines of the 
staff outlined in fine black silk with 
the bass clef if it be a man, the 
treble clef for a lady, and use the 
notes correspondingly with the initi- 
als, making them half, quarter or 
eighth as preferred. 

As you have time, help the small 
folks to make clothespin dollies to 
ornament the Christmas tree and 
gladden the hearts of the wee 
maidens who may receive them. If 
one person can mark the face more 
successfully than the rest, let the 
work be divided, one member of the 
group cutting out the Red Riding 
Hood cape and bonnet, while another 
sews on the straight piece that past- 
ed together serves for a skirt, and the 
other sew and paste while the artist 
makes the face. A bit of baby rib- 
bon tying the cape of the hood down 
adds the finishing touch to these 
unique ornaments. The delicate rain- 
bow colors and deen red in crepe 
paper are the most effective costumes 
for these simple dollies, and equally 
quaint ones can be made with small 
clay pipes, though the latter are not 
80 substantial for ornaments, and are 
more difficult to dress. 

A charming gift for a child is a 
set of picture books with pyrography 
decoration. Dolls can now be had 
with indestructible metal heads made 
of flexible sheet brass combining the 
durability of metal with the beauty 
of bisque.—Geraldine Chapin, in The 
Pilgrim for November. 





Traveller: “The New York ex- 
Press leaves this depot, does it not?” 

Gateman: “It has done so for a 
number of years, and I don’t suppose 
it will take it along to-day.”—New 
York Evening World. 





Be not so severe that you are 
blamed for it, nor so gentle that you 
are trampled upon for it.—Mary A. 

ason. 





It is a good hostess who never 
inclines her guests unconsciously to 
look at the clock.—“The Damsel and 
the Sage.” 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. Cc. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Do you realize that Christmas -is 
so near? What has become of the 
year 1903? Have you accomplished 
any good that will endure and that 
time will not erace, or has the year 
slipped by and left no record for the 
future? There are still several 
weeks left on the calendar in which 
to work a time to retrieve the wrong 
done, or it may be to turn from the 
path you have been treading, and 
find the right road on which to travel 
next year and all succeeding years. 
It may be that you are one who has 
been on that road for years. Then 
help some poor fellow traveller to go 
with you, show him the mile posts 
on your road so that in future years 
when possibly you will have ceased 
to travel he can go unerringly with- 
out your guidance. I did not mean 
to sermonize, but these thoughts 
came first, and I felt impelled to ex- 
press them. The subject of what we 
must give such and such person as 
a Christmas present would be of 
vastly more interest: to many of us. 
Who is there in this whole world who 
would not be glad to be rich the 
week before Christmas? Well we 
can’t be, and therefore we must try 
to be content and do the best we can 
with the means at our command, 
remembering that dollars and cents 
count for naught when weighed in 
the balance against love. Permiscu- 
ous giving is never wise. It is like 
trying to guide a canoe with your 
eyes shut and you may have occasion 
to regret it. I saw an advertisement 
of “diamonds on a credit.” Cupids 
cart had diamond wheels and the ap- 
parently happy couple led or drew it 
with tiny cords and anxiously dis- 
played a soltaire ring, the emblem 
of their troth. I-thought it incon- 
gruous. The idea of beginning life 
under a cloud of debt is not a happy 
one and bespeaks for one of the 
contractors at least a sneaking dis- 
bonesty, the same kind that will 
cause you to buy a handsome pres- 
ent when you must neds pay for it 
at some future time. But you say, 
i; is such a pleasure to give hand- 
some presents. Doubtless it is, but 
can you do so conscientiously when 
your last suit is not quite paid for. 
Let me tell you boys, if a girl loves 
you as she should she will not ex- 
pect you to make debts for her mo- 
mentary happiness and your lasting 
worry. Your pleasant care free 
smile is far dearer to her than a 
trinket could ever be if she realized 
that you denied yourself any comfort 
in order to pay for it. Give bounti- 
fully if you are able, for it will make 
you glad, and if you are poor do not 
refuse to give some token to those 
less fortunte than yourself. Make 
some one happy. It may be only a 
chicken, a turkey, or a bushel of po- 
tatoes, or a peck of pea nuts. Look 
around you and see if you can not 
find a family to whose Christmas 
holidays you can add happiness, and 





by so doing help to brighten your 
own. 

Our letters this week will interest 
you, and mayhap suggest something 
for that girl friend’s present, which 
you can make at home. 

Let us hear from you. 

AUNT JENNIE. 





Suggestions for Winter Evenings. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Although I 
have been a long time absent, and 
have married a wife, I have not lost 
my interest in Social Chat. The pa- 
per which contained your announce- 
ment of the book offer failed to 
reach me; nevertheless I would like 
to offer a few suggestions about how 
to spend the winter evenings. (I 
suppose the suggestions are intend- 
ed for farmers and their families.) 

There should be plenty of good, 
wholesome reading, for nothing is 
more entertaining and helpful than 
reading. It is surprising in how 
short a time one almost illiterate 
may become comparatively well in- 
formed by reading a few papers and 
magazines, 

While the farmer should supply 
himself and his family with all the 
good books and papers he can afford 
for the long winter evenings, he 
should not fail to lay by in store 
something in regard to his profes- 
sion and proceed to while away a 
part of his spare time by filling his 
mind with other men’s ideas. Of 
course, we do not question his knowl- 
edge nor methods of farming, nor 
that he knews a great deal more than 
“educated fools with no common 
sense,” but we think he might as 
well use all he can of other men’s 
brains. A two-cent postage stamp, 
the other day, brought us from the 
Department of Agriculture several 
hundred pages of interesting read- 
ing on a great variety of subjects. 

This is a good season of the year 
to begin an account with your farm, 
and become expert while you have 
leisure. If you are not good at writ- 
ing and ciphering get Mary or Tom 
to do it for you. No matter how 
simple and brief your records may 
be they will be very instructive one 
year hence. 

A farmer who writes extensively 
for agricultural papers once said: 
“Tf I had not kept a diary I would 
never have written for publication.” 

An evening occasionally might be 
spent profitably in a farmers’ meet- 
ing of some kind, discussing crops, 
methods, etc. 

Spend at least one evening in 
counting up how much you use the 
public roads, and how much time you 
could save on good roads, and how 
much your part of a good roads tax 
would be. 

Of course no hard and fast rule 
applicable to every one may be 
given, but if we who till the soil will 
only keep in mind some very prom- 
inent needs as we lay our plans for 
next year’s work during the winter 
evenings we will have solved, in part 
at least, the problem, “How to keep 
boys on the farm,” and North Caro- 
lina will soon be on the way to take 
the place she deserves as an agricul- 





= 


tural State. Those needs are: Bet- 
ter tilled farms, which means fewer 
acres and bigger crops; more acres 
devoted to forage crops and pastuyé, 
which will enable us to keep more 
stock and spend less for fertilizer; 
making as far as practicable of sup- 
plies at home. 

With best wishes for Aunt Jen- 
nie and the Chatterers, 

INDOLENT BILL. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





Pretty Neckwear. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Everything 
depends upon how a woman 
dresses her neck, whether’ she 


looks well or not, and pretty neck- 
wear often makes a plainly dressed 
woman look well dressed, and noth- 
ing detracts more from a woman’s 
appearance than a soiled neck rib- 
bon or dingy collar. The style of 
dress is frequently more apparant 
in the finishing touches than in the 
actual gown worn, and with a lit- 
tle patience and ingenuity, most of 
one’s neckwear may be made at home 
and at very small eost. Every sort 
of material that one’s ean 
suggest or fingers combine with ar- 
tistiec results is available for neck- 
wear and with these accessories 
fresh, dainty and becoming a woman 
will always look well, no matter what 
she wears. Many attractive collars 
and ties are fashioned from odd bits 
of lace, velvet and satin and they are 
as pretty and becoming as many of 
the high priced ready-made articles, 
and it seems wiser to design dainty 
trifles for the neck than to enter in- 
to complicated trimming of the 
waist itself. Velvet that has become 
ereased can be freshened by holding 
over steam and brushing it well to 


fancy 


raise the nap and delicate laces can 


be cleaned by washing and rinsing in 


aleohol using it as if it were water, 
and they may be given a creamy hue 
by adding strained coffee .intil the 
The only 
way to keep ribbons and ties fresh 
and free from wrinkles, is to smooth 
them out after and 
wind them ecarefully over a roller. 
The neck ribbons often become fad- 
ed long before the economical gir! 
feels that she can throw them aside, 
and these ribbons may be made to 
look fresh and new by coloring them 
some of the rich dark shades with 
the diamond dyes for silk, and if 
any stiffening is desired the ribbon 
ean be sponged with thin gum arabic 
water after pressing. Ribbons will 
repay their wearer by a long lease 
of service if they are smoothed out 
after each wearing, and cleaned as 
soon as they show traces of soil, and 
creased ribbons can be freshened by 


right shade is procured. 


each wearing 


dampening and pressing on _ the 
wrong side with a warm iron. 
A; Mt. 35. 





Mrs Farmer—“‘Here, poor man, are 
some cold sausages.” 

Weary Willie—“’Scuse me, mum, 
but don’t your sign say, ‘Beware of 
the dog? ”"—Judge. 





Mis’ry likes comp’ny, don’t it?” 

“Ves, but wen I see it comin’, 
dat’s de day I don’t feel sociable.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


This is well to be weighed, that boldness is 
ever blind, for it seeth not dangers and inconve- 
niences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, good in 
execution. So that the right use of bold persons 
is, that they never command in chief, but be sec- 
onds, and under the direction of others. For in 
counsel it is good to see dangers, and in execu- 
tion not to see them, except they be very great.— 
From Lord Bacon’s Essay on “Boldness.” 





THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


The writer is not a pessimist—on the contrary, 
he hates pessimism. Earnestly, and wholeheart- 
edly do we say with Bishop Fitzgerald: “The best 
things are ahead of us, not behind us. Only an 
atheist can logically be a pessimist. The move- 
ment of humanity under the rule of an all-wise, 
all-gracious, all-mighty God, is forward, not back- 
ward.” But our optimism is not of the idle, let- 
things-alone variety. We do not believe that the 
good will triumph without a struggle, but only 
by our facing the bad and fighting 
abuses earnestly. 

We wonder, for example, if even our optimists 
should not more seriously consider the American 
tendency to glorify wealth, regardless of how it 
is obtained, the worship of the Golden Calf, the 
servile cringing before “the Great God Success.” 
A writer in the November Everybody’s brings the 
matter forcibly before us. Thirty years ago, he 
reminds us, the ordinary man of intelligence could 
not have named a half dozen of our richest men, 
while to-day every newspaper reader talks glibly 
of Morgan and Rockefeller, Schwab and Carnegie, 
Gould and Whitney, the Vanderbilts and the Ar- 
mours, ete., ete. 

“We have fallen under a universal witheraft,” 
says Mr. Bellamy. “A sense of the power and 
luxury in money, beyond all the wonder-tales, has 
suddenly come to us. It has turned our fashion- 
able society into a materialism which is no longer 
ashamed of its poverty of ideals. It is hard and 
merciless of heart; it is sceptical of unworldly 
motives; its smartest relish is for the strokes and 
ruses of the manipulators of finance. In times 
like these, it-is good to remember Agassiz, who 
refused to lecture at $500 a night because he was 
too busy to make money; Charles Sumner, who 
declined to lecture at any price because, he said, 
as Senator all his time belonged to Massachusetts; 
Spurgeon, who refused to come to America to de- 
liver fifty lectures at $1,000 a night, saying he 
could do better—he could stay in London and 
try to save fifty souls; and Emerson, who stead- 
fastly declined to inerease his income beyond 
$1,200 because he wanted his time to think. Such 
stories of fine haughtiness did not seem quixotic 
to the young men in college thirty years ago. A 
generous idealism was abroad, and it was un- 
ashamed.” 

This utterance of Mr. Bellamy’s at once re- 
minded us of a notable paragraph in the memo- 
rial address on Dr. J. L. M. Curry delivered by 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman in Richmond last April— 
reminded us so impressively that we looked up the 
speech and re-read it. 

“The intense, rich life of our leader and friend,” 
said Dr. Alderman, “covered an equally intense 
and rich period of his country’s history. Born in 
1825 in the rural, agricultural, isolated lower 
South, his thoughtful boyhood looked out upon a 
crude, healthy, boastful nation, drunk with a kind 
of democratic passion and getting used, in rough 
ways, to the shrewd air of popular government, 
and yet clinging to the concept of orderly nation- 
ality. His young manhood was passed amid the 
storm of a great argument, made necessary by 


squarely 





the silence and indecision of the constitution, as 
to the nature of this Union. To our minds, cleared 
of the hot temper of the time, that age seems an 
unhappy, groping age, but it was a good age in 
which to be born, for men were in earnest about 
deep, vital things. It was indeed an age of pas- 
sion, but of passion based on principles, and en- 
thusiasm, and deep loyalties. The cynic, the polit- 
ical idler, the self-seeker, fled before these fiery- 
eyed men, who were probing into governmental 
theories and constitutional interpretations, and 
who counted their ideas as of more value than 
their lives. The time had its obvious faults, and 
was doomed to fall before the avatar of progress; 
but there lived in it beauty and force and a great 
central note of exaltation of personality above 
social progress. Around the fireside the talk did 
not fall so much upon the kind of man who forms 
the syndicate or corners the stock market or who 
wages the warfare of trade around the world, but 
rather simple, old questions were asked which 
might have been asked in the Homeric age: Is 
he free from sordiness or stain? Has he borne 
himself bravely in battle? Has he suffered some- 
where with courage and dignity? Has he kept 
faith with his ideals?’ 

We have no desire to moralize further. To com- 
ment on Dr. Alderman’s words would but mar 
their forceand beauty. We have only to repeat 
that what we have said and reported is given in 
no pessimistic spirit. We have given no warning, 
but only a word of caution—caution that the New 
South with its thrift and enterprise lose not its 
hold on the lofty idealism of the fathers; caution 
that we sacrifice not the chivalry and honor of 
other days on the altars of that modern idol, the 
Great God Success. 





TEACHING DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


A lady correspondent of The Progressive 
Farmer, whose letter was printed on page 7 of 
our last number, makes an able plea for the in- 
troduction of domestie science into our girls’ 
schools and colleges. 
suggestion, made editorially some months ago, 
so effectively supported by an intelligent and far- 
seeing woman. Hand in hand with the teaching 
of agriculture to the boys in the public schools 


must go the teaching of domestic science to the 


girls. And our high schools and colleges through- 
out North Carolina ought to recognize the wise 
drift of public sentiment and institute courses 
in these practical subejcts. They are to furnish 
the teachers for the schools, and these teachers 
should be prepared to meet the new eonditions 
that confront them. What institutions will be 
the first to offer these advantages? 

Out in Dllinois, as we have said before, a regu- 
larly organized association of women is working 
systematically to bring about the needed change 
in our educational methods. An inquiry recently 
sent to a Wisconsin woman brought the following 
information in regard to the Hawkeye movement: 
“Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Raleigh, N. C. 

“Dear Sir:—Your letter of recent date is at 
hand, and I hasten to reply. The object of the 
Iilinois Association of Domestic Science is to 
stimulate an interest in all that pertains to heme- 
making and to induce the organization of domes- 
tie science associations, and to introduce the 
study of domestic science into our public schools. 

“Every county that has a branch organization 
has the privilege of a free scholarship for one girl, 
to be selected by the President of the county asso- 
ciation. These scholarships entitle the holder to 
a course in Domestic Science in the State Uni- 
versity. 

“T do not know how successful this association 
has been in effecting the introduction of a course 
in Domestie Science in the public schools of the 
State of Illinois, but it must certainly stir up an 
interest in this most needed branch of education. 

“T am afraid you have started me off on one of 
my hobbies, but as you are interested you will 


We are glad to have this’ 





pardon me for saying that I consider the intro- 
duction of Domestic Science into our public 
school curriculum is a vital necessity to the wel- 
fare of our homes. But this can only be succegs- 
fully accomplished when there are sufficient 
teachers who are competent to teach the differ- 
ent branches which go to make up the course of 
domestic science. The fitting of these teachers js 
where the great good of these scholarships come 
in. We have a course in domestic science in 
Downer College of Milwaukee, and we also have a 
very fine agricultural school with a 
science course at Menomonee, Wis. 

“A course in domestic science includes every- 
thing needful for successful, up-to-date house- 
keeping and homemaking. It includes chemistry 
as concerning all kinds of food stuffs, cooking in 
all its branches, the why as well as the wherefore, 
the principles of nutrition, food values and in fact 
everything pertaining to the requirements of the 
human body and the value of different kinds of 
foods. It also takes up other branches of house- 
work quite as thoroughly and thus you will see 
how useful a course in domestic science would be 
to one who expects to become a homemaker, for 
in the homes of our people lie the safety of our 
Commonwealth.” 


domestie 





A POINTER FOR JUDGE CHRISTIAN. 


Looking over some old papers last week we quite 
accidentally came across the following official 
statement of the number of soldiers from each 
Southern State killed in battle during the Civil 
War, 1861-65, with the white population of each 
State according to the census of 1860: 


State. Lost in killed. White Pop. 1860. 
WANGPIMER  Sosccsisis'cege es BOZO 1,047,299 
VGOWUISIBEE 00's c00'o%' 9,714 357,456 
South Carolina .. . 9,187 412,320 
Georgia. «s. «+. a», ‘6,553 591,550 
IMPISSISSIDDN: 50:5 «'s «is: 5,087 353,899 
North Carolina ..... 14,522 629,942 


In view of Judge Christian’s recent attempt to 
show that Virginia furnished a larger number of 
soldiers than did North Carolina, these statistics 
are decidedly interesting. If the Tar Heel boys, 
with a smaller enrollment, furnished twice as 
many victims of Yankee bullets, it is a striking 
commentary on the fearlessness of our soldiers 
and the persistence with which they pushed to the 
post of danger and bore the brunt of battle. 





A VALUABLE BOOK OF STATE HISTORY. 


Mr. Marshall De Lancey Haywood, of Raleigh, 
has just brought out an important historical 
work, “Governor William Tryon and His Admin- 
istration in the Province of North Carolina, 1765- 
1771.” The first impression one gets from the 
book is quite favorable. It is a handsome book, 
one of the handsomest ever sent out by a North 
Carolina publisher. The binding is excellent, the 
type large and clear, the margins broad, and the 
index unusually complete. 

Nor are we less impressed by the style of the 
author. Very few of us have much interest in 
Gov. Tryon as an individual, but it is a mistake 
to regard Mr. Haywood’s book as a mere biogra- 
phy of the Royal Governor. It is rather a stir- 
ring story of North Carolina history during Try- 
on’s service as Chief Magistrate. Of course, not 
all of us are going to agree with. Mr. Haywood’s 
zealous attempts to defend his hero—perhaps a 
natural reaction, however, from no less zealous 
attempts to besmirch that hero’s record—nor are 
we willing to see the Regulators so scathingly at- 
tacked; but the book is nevertheless a valuable 
contribution to our historical literature. The 
freedom from “dry-as-dust” methods, the under- 
current of humor and satire, are especially grati- 
fying. Mr. R. F. Beasley’s assertion that “the 
operation of calculating a set of figures and of 
writing a present-day North Carolina book of his- 
tory are not far removed from each other” will 
not apply to this work. All in all, Mr. Haywood 
has made a promising beginning as an author, and 
we hope that his next biography will be that of 
some native North Carolinian. 

The book contains 223 large pages, comes from 
the press of E. M. Uzzell, and may be had from 
Alfred Williams & Co., Raleigh. Price $2. 
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We have an inquiry, mailed at Sanford, which 
cannot be answered because the writer failed to 
give his or her real name and address. No in- 
quiries will be answered, even through our col- 
umns, unless this condition is complied with. 





The September, 1903, number of the Publica- 
tions of the Southern History Association, (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), is now before us. The first article 
is a copy of the “prescript” or constitution of the 
Ku Klux Klan. “A Southern Traveler’s Diary 
in 1840” gives an interesting glimpse of ante-bel- 
lum conditions. There are also some letters from 
Calhoun’s contemporaries regarding the Nullifier’s 
political fortunes and a paper by Dr. Stephen B. 
Weeks containing some entertaining observa- 
tions as to emigration from Virginia and North 
Carolina Southward. (Published bi-monthly. 
$1 a copy; $3 a year.) 





A writer in the Tarboro Southerner calls at- 
tention to the fact that General William D. Pen- 
der, perhaps the greatest General whom North 
Carolina furnished the Confederacy, sleeps in a 
neglected and unmarked grave in Tarboro cem- 
etery. It is on record that General Lee said that 
he would have won the battle of Gettysburg if 
Pender had lived; and it is also stated that Gen- 
eral Lee regarded Pender as “the only officer in 
his army who could fill the place of Stonewall 
Jackson.” As the Southerner’s correspondent 
truly says, the neglect of his last resting place is 
“a silent reproach to all who love our country 
and its history.” Some steps should be taken 
looking to its improvement. 





The Rising Tide of Intelligence. 


“He died learning” was the epitaph desired by 
J. R. Green, the English historian. Aristotle has 
given us what Matthew Arnold calls “this immor- 
tal sentence: ‘All men naturally desire knowl- 
edge.” Was this noble passion ever more active 
than now? Did it ever stir so powerfully the 
minds of all sorts and conditions of men? And 
were there ever before such adequate provisions 
for its gratification? The rich abundance of in- 
struction, the expansion of cheap printing and 
the multiplication of libraries have practically 
brought every branch of knowledge within the 
reach of any one who cares enough about it to 
pay the price of diligent seeking. 

The desire for mental improvement is not con- 
fined to postgraduate students; it is taking pos- 
session of those who are called “the common peo- 


ple” because there are so many of them. It is 
notably active among men and women whose 
early opportunities were narrow, whose school- 


room life was cut short, and whose daily toil is ex- 
acting as a means of livelihood. The demand for 
shorter work hours is more urgent because multi- 
tudes are hungry for something better than daily 
bread. 

University extension-work and other popular 
lectures come to meet this want; the scholarship 
of the land thus tends to diffuse itself and to 
make learning common property. The Chautau- 
qua courses of reading work in the same direction. 
Instruction by “correspondence” is said to reach 
a greater number than are enrolled in all the col- 
leges and high schools of the country. 

Indeed, “the higher. education” must now be 
understood as a relative term; any round of the 
ladder is higher than the one next below. 

So the whole procession may as well be moving 
upward. Progress in intelligence is the peculiar 
need of free institutions, for as Laboulaye says, 
“What kills republics is ignorance.” 

The warning against superficiality, conceit and 
big-headedness, as well as pig-headedness, is al- 
ways in order. But at every stage of attainment, 
low or high, docility is the true safeguard against 
shallow pedantry and vulgar inflation. Grant 
White puts it well: “A little learning is not a 
dangerous thing, if we only know that it is little.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


. 





A Trinity of Dangers. 


The trinity of dangers which the republic has 
to fear are immorality, indifferentism, and fanat- 
Immorality produces one or the other, 
according to temperament. Unfortunately, in 
the body politic, indifferentism and fanaticism do 
not antidote each other. The one is dry rot; the 
other, combustion and swift destruction. Men 
who love their country enough to be glad to serve 
it, and are wise enough to steady it; who honor 
the law, and therefore are careful what laws they 
enact; men who can hasten ultra-conservatives 
without losing their hold upon them, and are able 
to check fanatics without driving them to riotous 
extremes; men who discern where reform ends 
and destruction begins, who wish to possess only 
what they can assimilate and beneficently govern 
—these in each generation can save the state, and 
these only.—From James M. Buckley’s “Fanati- 
cism in the United States,” in the December Cen- 
tury. 


icism. 





Legislation and the Farmer. 


We are somewhat impressed with the unanimity 
with which associations of manufacturers and 
bankers express themselves in reference to the 
new ideas of reciprocity. It all sounds very well, 
but when the mask is removed, we find the politi- 
cian is smiling with his back to the producer. Let 
some one attempt to remove the tariff regula- 
tions affecting some manufacturer’s business; a 
howl would at once go up that would be heard 
across the whole country. But then some manu- 
facturers are very anxious to see trade relations 
established with our neighbors that would admit 
cane and beet sugar free; or on the north from 
Canada, hay, cattle, sheep and horses, ete., free. 
It would be a good thing for the manuacturer be- 
cause of the increased demand for his manufac- 
tured goods in these countries. Let wool come 
in free by all means, they say! Ah, yes. But 
suggest the removal of tariff regulations on man- 
ufactured goods of this class. You would be 
swamped in protests. It begins to look like the 
manufacturer is the only being in this country; 
at least, one gets that idea by the various policies 
from time to time as they are outlined. We are 
getting enough wool manufacturers’ trusts, steel 
trusts; and free leather for the leather trust; and 
now it comes to free tobacco for the tobacco trust, 
and free sugar, to put new goods for the benefit 
of all trusts. And now these same money-gluttons 
are after the farmer to help with ships. To us it 
seems ridiculous and impertinent. The farmers 
of the country asked no aid from the government 
to get sugar-beet growing started in the country; 


let the money men who want to build ships do 


Practically every farmer of 
the country is opposed to this bill; manifest this 
opposition by a letter of protest on the passage of 
any such ridiculous legislation to your Congress- 
man and Senators. It will mean much in prevent- 
ing the passage of the bill, and will show where 
the majority stands.—Dr. C. W. Burkett in Agri- 
cultural Education. 


like the beet-grower. 





The Review of Reviews on the Position of the Negro. 


If it can be shown that Southern States are 
proposing to do their best in good faith, as we 
free 
schools for negro children as well as for white 


know that some of them are, to provide 
children, and if negroes, as well as whites, have a 
fair chance to earn money and save it, to buy and 
hold property, and to take part freely in the in- 
dustrial and economic life, then it ought to be 
plain that the negro’s future is in his own hands, 
and that his return to the polls and to office-hold- 
ing can safely be left to time. At this very mo- 
ment, in spite of the alarm expressed in certain 
Northern newspapers, the conditions surrounding 
the Southern negro are the most promising and 
hopeful of any that he has ever known. When 


Secretary Root in his speech before the Union 





League Club of New York last month remarked 
that negro suffrage in the South had been a fail- 
ure, he was not necessarily passing adverse criti- 
cism upon either race. He was merely reciting a 
fact in the history of our own times, than which 
no other fact could well be more obvious. But 
with a new and careful start on the basis of edu- 
cation, property, and good citizenship, there is no 
reason why negro suffrage should not gradually 
come to be successful and useful from the stand- 
point of both races. This one thing ought to 
be plain: if negro suffrage is not, in so far as it 
goes, for the good of the white citizens of the 
South, it can never be good for the negroes them- 
selves. In other words, the political privileges of 
citizenship, if exercised wisely, must be for the 
good of the whole community; while if exercised 
unwisely, they cannot be for the good of any ele- 
ment whatsoever. Anybody in the North whose 
mind is disturbed by the Southern conditions, and 
who would like to help make them better, could be 
sure of aiding both races and receiving the thanks 
of both by contributing to the funds for current 
use at the disposal of such a body as the General 
Edueation Board.—From “The Progress of the 
World,” in the American Monthly Review of Re- 
views. 





Toler, Canst Thou Dream? 


Toiler, canst thou dream, 
At the seam, at the plow? 
Higher heritage than kings 
Hast thou. 


Canst thou read, in star or weed, 

Answer to thy heart’s deep cry ? 

Gold, nor gem, nor Love’s own crown 
So satisfy. 


Toiler, canst thou wait, 

Through the storm-black hour, elate, 

Ruler of thy recreant will, 
Dominant of Fate? 


Toiler, canst thou trust ? 
From the dust, stand, and tell, 
Though the tears come streaming, all— 
All is well! 
—Lula W. Mitchell in the Century Magazine. 





Education has traveled a long way from the old 
narrow notion of it as a thing for preachers, but 
it has not yet gone the whole way to a perfect, 
democratic view of it. We yet talk about the 
danger of too large an educated class, such as 
Germany has. But the trouble with the superflu- 
ous army of German scholars is that they were 
mistrained. They were trained only for work in 
professions that are limited, not for productive 
work. The time will come in our democracy—it 
must come if we are true to democratic ideals— 
when every capable youth will receive a college 
education—not in the classics nor even in the 
pure sciences, but in something that will give him 
the benefit of trained powers and a proper adjust- 
ment to life before he begins his active career. In 
the meantime the colleges have the task of even 
more fully adapting themselves to this widening 
conception and of persuading an increasing pro- 
portion of the population to take advantage of 
them.—Dr. Walter H. Page, in the World’s Work. 





The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society will be held at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Building, Raleigh, beginning 
If the at- 
tendance and interest warrant, the meeting may 


December 15, 1903, at 12 o’cloek noon. 
3 


be continued until the next day, or as long as is 
necessary to give ample consideration to all mat- 
ters presented. An interesting program has been 


prepared, and there should be a large attendance. 





Religion is no haggard or stern monitress wav- 
ing you from enjoyment; she is a strong angel 
leading you to noble joy. The Bible is not a book 
of repressions and prohibitions: it is a book of 
kindling inspiration——Canon Farrar. 
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MR. MILLER EXPLAINS. 


He Was Protesting Against a Minnesota 
Man’s Plan for Teaching, Agriculture 
Not Against the North Carolina Idea. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Since the editor of The Progressive 

Farmer has seen fit, in the issue of 
November 17, to “pitch into” me with 
his usual vigor, I: may perhaps be 
pardoned for saying a few words 
more on this subject. I, of course, 
do not object to his criticizing my 
views—my letter invited this—but I 
am surprised that he should think I 
was “objecting” to the teaching of 
agriculture in the public schools. I 
have spent some time, and expect to 
spend much more, studying agricul- 
ture myself; and, as I said, believe 
in not only the desirability, but the 
necessity of such education. I am 
convinced, however, that it would be 
easy in rural schools to overdo this 
subject, and that it belongs to the 
higher rather than the primary 
grades of the public schools. 
» The remark that I am a hundred. 
or possibly five hundred years ahead 
of the times, in saying that the rural 
schools should not be made mere 
primary schools of agriculture, is not 
without some seeming justice. I am 
free to admit that I know of no 
schools in this section that are in 
any such danger; but, and here is the 
point I was making, many of the 
leaders in this agitation are propos- 
ing to do this verv thing. For ex- 
ample. Prof. W. M. Hays, of Minne- 
sota, who, in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle, sets forth a scheme of educa- 
tion for country children in which 
from the primary to the high school 
evervthing is subordinated to the 
teaching of agriculture and related 
sciences. almost tavo-thirds of the 
time being devoted to them. This 
svstem is proposed. too, not as one 
for special conditions, or certain 
students, but as one for the great 
body of rural children. I, for one. 
do not think we need a system like 
that. Nor should the editor think 
that I am the only man who believes 
that it would be possible to over- 
stress agricultural studies. Since the 
article in question was first pub- 
lished, I heard Prof. L. H. Bailey. 
our foremost exnonent of nature 
study and agricultural education. in 
a strong nvlea in their behalf, take 
occasion to utter a warning against 
a too early or too excessive specializa- 
tion in this line. I do not know 
whether he was five hundred years 
“previous” or not. 


I must confess I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that the primary 
object of all education should be to 
develop in the student the perception 
of and love for the true and the 
beautiful rather than to teach him 
how to make money. Not that I ob- 
ject to that at all, for no one more 
devoutly believes in technical edu- 
eation of all kinds than do T; but I 
would in all cases precede and ac- 
“company it with at least enough gen- 
eral culture to give the man balance 
and a sense of proportion. That a 


study of the “things that are a part 
every-day life” 


of the  student’s 








should be a part of this general cul- 
ture, I devoted nearly a whole para- 
graph (of which the editor seems to 
have read only the first part) to em- 
phasizing. Agriculture, properly 
speaking, is however a purely techni- 
eal study. 

I should be very sorry indeed to 
say anything that could be used as 
an “objection to the teaching of ag- 
riculture in the public schools,” or 
elsewhere; and it is both trying and 
amusing to be pounced upon for this 
offence when I was only suggesting 
that there was a proper, and an im- 
proper, manner of going about this 
teaching, and that agriculture, as a 
study, was subject to the same rules 
and limitations as are other studies. 

By all means, let us have agricul- 
tural education; but let us go about 
establishing it with that famous 
maxim of Davy Crockett’s in our 
mind. E. E. MILLER. 

Morristown, Tenn. 


[Mr. Miller’s explanation is quite 
satisfactory. He is one of our most 
thoughtful and most promising cor- 
respondents, and we trust that our 
good-humored criticism of his form- 
er article will not result in a smaller 
number of contributions from his 
pen.—Editor.] 





Lettice growers in and around 
Greensboro are making a good start. 
Some lettuce grown in the open gar- 
den has sold in this market at sixty 
cents per dozen, and some grown un- 
der canvass with more care, at seven- 
ty-five cents per dozen. Is there any- 
thing that pays better for the cost? 
And yet the finer lettuce is in demand 
at higher prices.—R. R. Moore, Guil- 
ford Co., N. C. 





Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall peanting of Lettuce, Cab« 
and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 













hoto of invention for 
tenta iM For free book, 


Patents and ARK i ‘ 


CASNDWE| 


OPPOSITE-U.S.PATERT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


“Yes, that’s what the boy wanted—a 
‘Stevens’ Favorite, No, 17—it’s stamped 
here on the rifle, He said he would 
rather have a ‘Stevens’ than anything 
Icould buy. It’s allright. J have been 
shooting a ‘Stevens’ for almost 50 years 











and it has never failed me yet.” 


We make a specialty of these Rifles : 


“Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” $3.00 
$4.00 


“Crack Shot” 
‘Favorite’ No. IT, 


$6.00 





Send for Our Free Bock 


of 128 pages which tells about the “Stevens” 
—gives pictures and prices. Contains interes 
esting articles on Hunting, Fishing, Canoe. 


ing, Target Shooting, etc. 





A Clever Rifle Puzzle will 
PUZZLE be mailed postpaid for 4c 
in stamps. It is lots of fun—‘‘easy when 
you know how”’—but everyone can’t solve 


it, Can you? Try it and see. 








Ask your dealer for the “Stevens” and 
don’t be misled—insist on getting our 
goods. If you cannot obtain them, det 
us know and we will skip direct, ex- 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co 928 Wain St., 





press prepaid, upon receipt of price..4 


Chicopee Falis, iiass. 




















TERRACE AND IRRIGATE YOUR FARM. 


Begin Right and Begin Right Now. Don’t pay 
hundreds of dollars for fertilizers and let the rain 
wash them away when you can buy a Bostrom Im- 
PROVED FARM LEVEL with Telescope for $10. (one 
without Telescope for $5, and SAVE IT ALL by 
properly terracing your farm. For i rigation and Rice 
Cult’ re Ditches, Tile Drainage, Road Building, Laying 
Out Orchards, Obtaining Angles aod Foundation Lev- 
els, there is no betier instrument made 
scriptive circular and Treatise on terracing, ete., Free. 
Bostrom-Brady [ltg. Co., 36 W. Ala, St., Atlante, Ga. 


«rite for de- 
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Has Your School a Library? 













offer. So you'll have to 











All this to cost your district only $10, 
of this opportunity, so 


will be well for you to 


Address 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


$50 WORTH of the very best reading to be found, for our rural homes in 
eo) cluding a #39 library for your school, to be selected from the most 81 
perb list adopted for thit purpose All thi- at a cost to the district of only $10. 

Only 400 schools. Thg@ first to make ready cao secure the benefits of this 


BE QUICK. 


Has your school a Library? Then you wish to enlargeit. If you do, then 
there is $40 worth of the :ame kind of reading matter mentioned above, in- 
cluding $20 worth of your own ‘election from the adopted Rural Library List. 


* DON’T DELAY ACTION. 


Then thereis an opportunity for each one of the 6058 school districts in the 
State, which cannot get in under either of the above prov sions, each of which 
may secure $30 worth of the same excelient c ass of reading, including $10 
worth from the Library: Lit+t, all at a cost to the dist ict of oniy $10. Fituer one 
of these may, by prompt action, come in on the first proposition above. So it 


BEGIN AT ONCE 


Every public school teacher in the State 1s re 
county, pame or number of bis district, 
own name and address, and full particulars will be sent him or her at once. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


Only 485 districts can avail themselves 


snented to drop us a card giving 
po toffice address of schools, and his 





WANTED—£¥erv one who intends to 


handle bee Boxes and sup- 

plies next &pring (when I will be too busy to 
attend to vou properly), to order now, when 
Ihave plenty of time. I handle the most 
ractical and complete Bee Box in the world 
or the production of fine comb honey. Price 
com plete, $ 00. Eight per cent. off if order 


WALTER L WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


the 
is flied at once with cash | d 
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The Value of Earthworms to the 
Farmer. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


Perhaps for centuries, the earth- 
worm has been known to the small 
boy, going-a-fishing, as his most easi- 
ly obtained all-round fishing-bait. He 
will spade and dig by the hour to 
get a few worms to use as bait on 
some fishing expedition, but aside 
worms as fishing-bait, he, if question- 
ed, will not be able to tell a thing 
as to the work performed by them 
during a year or years, nor of the 
“value” of it to thé farmer. And 
even after the boy grows up to be a 
farmer, he is, as a rule, still uncon- 
scious as to the great help he is re- 
ceiving from the work done by the 
worms during the past years and cen- 
turies. 

To make sure that one can readily 
understand the “value” of worms to 
the farmer, it might be well to dis- 
cuss a few general habits of the 
worm. He does not live and toil just 
to aid the farmer, but it so happens 
that the daily habits and work per- 
formed by him, in order that he may 
sustain life and enjoy himself, is the 
very way in which the farmer is help- 
ed, though, of course, the worm is ig- 


norant as to all this, and the farmer 


is also almost always ignorant of the 
matter. 


Worms live by burrowing in the 
ground and forming definite bur- 
rows. They eat their way through 
the ground swallowing the dirt as 
they go, after robbing it of some of 
its decaying vegetable matter, dis- 
charges it on the surface as the 
familiar “worm-castings.” To make 
it more comfortable, the worms line 
their burrows with leaves ,and little 
stones are collected and placed at the 
entrance for protection, 


Worms are without eyes, but are 
very sensitive to light and constant- 
ly avoid it, unless driven to the sur- 
face by rain flooding their burrows. 
They remain underground during the 
day until night-fall, when, prompted 
by “love” and hunger, they appear 
on the surface and roam about, leav- 
ing on the moist road-way the trails 
which we see in the morning. But 
sometimes they are more cautious 
and remain with their trails fixed in 
their holes, moving the rest of the 
body aound and round. And often 
when a bird tries to pull such a 
worm from his hole, he finds it very 
dificult, for the worm has on his 
sides and under surface four rows of 
tiny bristles worked by muscles, 
which assist him in locomotion. 
When these bristles are fixed in the 
sides of the hole, they act like so 
many pins, for it gives him the neces: 
sary grip which is needed when some 
enemy tries to pull him out. 

Worms live chiefly in the super- 
ficial mould, which usually is from 
four to ten or even twelve inches 
thick. This mould passes over and 
over again through the worm bodies 
and in this way is brought to the sur- 
face. And sometimes they even bur- 
row into the sub-soil, and then, of 
course, bring up earth from this 
greater depth, which is mingled with 
the richer soil. 





It has been calculated that an acre 
of English garden soil contained 
58,767 worms, which would weigh 356 
pounds. But only about one-half this 
number could be exnected to be found 
in an acre of corn ground. 

Now one can readily ubserve that, 

when all these worms are working by 
eating fine particles of soil and de- 
positing it on the surface in the 
shape of “castings,” and in return 
carrying vegetable debris into the 
ground, they are constantly changing 
the layer of superficial mould by 
burying decaying vegetation and sat- 
urating the whole with their intes- 
tinal juices. This all hastens decay 
of vegetation and brings earth to the 
surface, which, in time, covers all 
small objects such as small stones, 
cinders, bits of brick, shells and all 
objects of this kind. 
_ Many careful observations have 
been made in England to find the 
amount of “castings” deposited by 
worms in a given time. In each ob- 
servation carried on, a plot of ground 
was marked out, and the “castings” 
collected, dried and weighed each 
day for a year. At the end of this 
time, it was found the “castings” 
were deposited at the rate of eight to 
eighteen tons per acre. Or, in other 
words, over ten tons of earth passed 
annually through the worms in an 
acre of ground. 

And, other close observations have 
been made on pasture fields, that 
were not plowed for over thirty 
Lime, cinders, and such ma- 
terial were spread thickly and evenly 
over these pastures, and at the end 
of the thirty years’ period, it was 
found that everything had been eov- 
ered by the worms to a depth of six 
inches, or at the rate of one inch for 
every five years. 


years. 


Worms, in all their burrowing, are 
a great help to the growth of fibrous- 
rooted plants, and, in fact, all seed- 
lings. for they loosen earth and open 
ways for rain-drops to trickle down 
to the rootlets. Though if too much 
water is present, the worm holes then 
help to drain it away more readily. 
And these numerous holes also al- 
low the air to circulate freely 
the ground, thus aiding 
greatly the growth of plants. The 
worms periodically expose this super- 
ficial mould, and sift it so that no 
stones larger than the particles which 
they can swallow are left in it. They 
mingle the whole together as a gar- 
dener who prenares fine soil for his 
choicest plants. In this state, it re- 
tains moisture and absorbs all solu- 
ble substances. 


through 


Now, it must be remembered, that 
although the work done by the earth- 
worms is a great benefit to the farm- 
er in the way of aiding growing 
erops and covering up loose stones 
and such materials in his pastures, 
that it takes a long period of time 
for the worm to accomplish any 
amount of this mould formation. But 
he has accomplished much, for he 
was burrowing and throwing up 
ago; or in other 
words, he has been a plower before 
the plow. 


“castings” ages 


MARK H. CHESBRO. 
Surry Co., N. C. 


THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY 


TROUBLE AND DON’T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Grcat Kidney Remedy, Will 
do for YOU, Every Reader of the Progressive Farmer May 


Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are 
responsible for more sickness and 
suffering than any other disease, 
therefore, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is per- 
mitted to continue, fatal results are 
sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need at- 
tention—but your kidneys most, be- 
cause they do most and need atten- 
tion first. 

If you are sick or “feel badly,” be- 
gin taking Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney, liver and 
bladder remedy, because as soon as 
your kidneys are well they will help 
all the other organs to health. A 
trial will convince anyone. 

The mild and immediate effect of 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most dis- 
tressing cases. Swamp-Root will set 
your whole system right, and the 
best proof of this is a trial. 


14 WrsT 117th St., New YorK CITy. 

DEAR SIRS: Oct. 15th, 1902. 

“T have been suffering severe'y from kid- 
ney trouble. All symptoms were on hand; 
my former strength and power had left me; 
I could hardly drag myself along. Even my 
mental capacity was giving oat, and often I 
. Wished to die. It was then 1 saw an adver- 
ti ement of yours In a New York paver, but 
would not have paid any attention to it, had 
itnut promised axworp guarantee witheverv 

ttle of vour medicine asserting that your 
Swamp Root is purely vevetaole, aud does 
not contain any harmful druxs. I am 
seventy years snd four months old, and with 
a good conscience I can recommend Swam p- 
Root to all sufferers from kid:ev t-oubles. 
Four members of my family have been using 
Swamp-Root for fuur different kidney dis- 
eases with the same good results.” 

With many thavks to you, I remain, 

Very truly yours 

ROBEKT BERNER. 


You may have a sample bottle of 
this famous kidney remedy, Swamp- 
Root, sent free by mail, postpaid, 
by which you may test its virtues for 
such disorders as kidney, bladder and 
uric acid diseases, poor digestion, 
when obliged to pass your water 
frequently night and day, smarting’ 
or irritation in passing, brick-dust 


SPECIAL 





or sediment in the urine, headache, 
backache, lame _ back, dizziness, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, heari dis- 
turbances due to bad kidney trouble, 
skin eruptions from bad blood, neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, bloat- 
ing, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sal- 
low complexion, or Bright’s disease. 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bot- 
tle for twenty-four hours, forms a 
sediment or settling, or has a cloudy 





appearance, it is evidence that your 
kidneys and bladder need immediate 
attention. 

Swamp-Root is the great discovery 
of Dr. Kilmer, the eminent kidney 
and bladder specialist. Hospitals use 
it with wonderful success in both 
slight and severe cases. Doctors 
recommend it to their patients and 
use it in their own families, because 
they recognize in Swamp-Root the 
greatest and most successful remedy. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take, 
and is for sale the world over at 
drugsists in bottles of two sizes and 
two prices—fifty-cent and one-dol- 
lar. Don’t make any mistake, but re- 
member the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 





NOTICE.—If you have the slightest symptoms of kid- 
ney or bladder trouble, or if there is a trace of it in your family his- 
tory, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co. 
gladly send you by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a sample bot- 
tle of Swamp-Root, and a book containing many of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial letters reccived from men and women cured by 
Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be 
sure to say that you read this generous offer in The Progressive Farmer. 


Binghamton, N. Y., who will 
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; STAR PEA 
BMiviifn 


Wonder of the age. No.1 machine 
is guaranteed to huil and clean from 
ten to fifteen bushel ef peas per hour 
by band aed fifteen to twenty five 
bushels per hour by power. o. 2 
machine wer only thirty-five to 
fifty bushels per hour. Write for pice 
emeqiwemiar. . + © «© es we ste 


STAR PEA MACHINE COMPANY, 


( hattanoega, Tenn. 
@2]6SO6Of 6086S 968 9S0S 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


Tone Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
Scbool begins September 1,.1903. It is aqu'‘et, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$2.60a month. 

¥or other information, address, 

MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
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Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 
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$ CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
@ ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due until paten' 
@issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 EARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents, 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


‘INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year— . . 


SEG. SIGGERS oi2.6. S08 Me: 
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Meat smoked in a fesz bours with 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner 
sweeter, and surer than the ol way Send fi 
mrcalar. Be. KKAULSER & BAO., Mion, Pa 
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HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 


OXXXITI. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


We have one dark spot in our civ- 
ilization in the South, and it has 
been discussed frequently, and yet 
the problem seems just as far from 
solution as it did at first—the bru- 
tality of negroes to white women. 
Farmers are affected more than any 
other class. It keeps many white 
girls from school and other employ- 
ment. The tigers in the jungles of 
India are not any more dangerous 
or need not be feared any more for 
the negro kills his victim in the most 
horrible way, the tiger can do no 
more. Lynching has proven a fail- 
ure. Many good-men do not try to 
protect the criminals because they 
do not want their daughters, wives, 
mothers or sisters drawn up into the 
court house, there to give in testi- 
mony to a crowd of curious specta- 
tors, and be harrassed by some saucy 
lawyer. Friends, would you like to 
have any of your kin giving in tes- 
timony only fit for a doctor to hear? 

Yet it must be given. It is almost 
too horrible to think about. It is 
for the above reason why lynchers 
are not punished. 

What is the remedy Harry Farmer 
offers? We can only offer one sure 
remedy and that is for our white wo- 
men and girls to never go alone. Liv- 
ing in thickly settled communities 
is fairly safe, but not absolutely so. 

When the crime is committed let 
the criminal be placed in _ prison. 
Then let the Governor order an ex- 
tra term of the Superior Court for 
that county, provided there is none 
to be held within four or five weeks. 
Let the Clerk of the Superior Court 
inform the presiding or resident 
judge solicitor, who shall, on receipt 
of such information, appoint some 
lawyer to go with the solicitor and 
have the defendant and _ plaintiff 
brought before them in some magis- 
trate’s or the Clerk of the Superior 
Court, and let the plaintiff make an 
affidavit as to the details of the crime 
committed. By this plan no large 
crowd will be there to embarress her. 
If she desires it one or two of her 
nearest male or female friends could 
be admitted to the hearing. This 
would be perfectly fair for both 
sides. This affidavit need not be read 
in open court at all. It could be 
handed to the jury and let them re- 





If you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trouble whatever 
—send for my Index. 

I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 
cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





tire to their room and read it over. 
If there are other female witnesses 
they could be treated like the plain- 
tiff. This need not debar the defend- 
ant from producing all the witnesses 
he desires. . 

If the jury convicts him, let the 
judge pass sentence that he be pub- 
licly hanged on a certain day not 
to exceed thirty days from day of 
sentence. The colored people from 
far and near will go to see him exe- 
cuted. This will do far more good 
than a private execution. The last 
remedy which many of of the great 
men advocate is to give the negro a 
primary education or enough for 
him to read and write fairly well. It 
is a noted fact that statistics will 
sustain that 95 per cent of those who 
commit such crimes cannot read and 


write. HARRY FARMER. 





Some Pigs. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Mr. John W. Hicks, of Williams- 
boro, Vanee County, killed two six- 
teen-month’s-old pigs last week that 
will be hard to beat. Both of them 
weighed 852 pounds. The largest was 
crippled, yet tipped the seales at 
477. His ears measured 1314 inches 
long and 10 inches wide. He was 
full six feet long, and many who 
saw him expressed the belief that he 
would have weighed 1,000 pounds if 
kept another year, nd well fattened. 

J. W. HICKS. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





The Tobacco Growers. 
President S. C. Adams, of the To- 


baceo Growers’ Inter-State Associa- 
tion, of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, has just issued a card, in which 
he states that the plan of organiza- 
tion adopted at the recent meeting 
of the Association in Danville, is in 
the hands of the printer, and will 
be ready for distribution in a few 
days. Among other things, he says: 

“The plan may not be just what 
all may want, but it was adopted 
unanimously by a representative 
body of tobacco growers, and should 
have our support. Should any fea- 
ture prove unsatisfactory, we can 
change it at a future meeting. Let 
all farmers first get hold of these 
ideas—that we are not making war 
upon any one, but as we are met by 
combinations who name the prices of 
nearly everything we buy self-pre- 
servation forces us to combine, that 
we may name the prices on what we 
sell. If we fail to do this, we can- 
not hope to improve our condition; 
every farmer in this country may 
assert with all emphasis possible that 
he cannot make tobacco at present 
prices, and it will accomplish nothing 
as long as he makes it and puts it on 
the market at these prices—to say 
we can do nothing, and then do it, 
will never make any one respect our 
assertions.” 





The Supreme Court last week filed 
a most which 
Hoke 
against Henderson, decided in 1833, 
which held that a public office is the 
property of the holder during the 
term for which he is elected. 


important decision, 


overrules the noted case of 


GUAR 
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Goatons 
$5, 00 BANK DEPOSIT 
REE Courses Offered. 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 


yy Fare Paid. 500 
$5,000 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga- 
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Capital Stock, alin 000. “a 
BUSINESS —When you thinking of going 
amuse §=6tO School, write for College 
Jour: al and Speciat Offer of the Leading 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Address 

KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
(We also teach Book kee ping, Shorthand, ete, 

by mail.) 








The Maule motto for more 
than 25 years. My new 


SEED 


BOOK for 1904 


Cost over $50,000 to publish. If you 
havea garden you can have a copy 
for the asking. Send a postal for it te 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREGORYS 


Famous for nearly half a century 
for their freshness, purity and reli- 
ability—the safest, surest seeds to 
sow. Ask anyone who has ever 
planted them. Sold under three 
warrants. 

Send to-day for free catalogue. 
J.J. 1. GREGORY & SON, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


“Once Grown Always Grown”? | 
























A PROMISING NEW POTATO, 


Farmers and Truckers, you should 
try that new Irish potato, ee 


“THE SOUTHERN SUCCESS.” 


Precisely a late potato, harvested 
in Novemver. A good yie'der, a 

good keeper; a boon to the South. 

Prices—$1.75 per Bushel. In Lots of 10 
Bushels or Mo:e, $160 per Bushel. 

FREIGHT PREPAID TO ANY 
POINT IN VIRGINIA OR 
NORTH CAROLINA. Send order 
now to be filled April Ist. as sup- 
ply is limited. Enclose $100 with 
each order. Printed builetin t: ll 
ing *How to.Keep and How to 
Plant,’ sent with each shipment. 


Mm H. ChESBRO. Sele Anent, 
WEST RALEIGH, 








Collie The Best of Im- 
ported Stock... .. 
Pups now ready for deliv- 
ery. B10 to $25. Regis- 
tered. No better in the 

United States. 
Alto BROWN LEG- 
HORN AND ATLANTA FOWLS, $5 per 

trio, $15 per dozen. 

w&@ Eggs 10c. each, by two or more settings 


Berkshire Pigs and Angera Goats 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 


CORNELIA, GA. 








$175 FARMERS SAW MILL. 


We manufacture several different styles or 


Mills and a large variety of sizes. Write us 
for circulars and also Wood Planers, Match- 
ers and general wood-working machinery. 





SALE! IRON WORKS, Salem, N. C. 















Small Potatoes 


result from a lack of 


Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 
We have 


valuable 
books which Pee 


explain more — sen ; 
fully the fer- =e 













of P< otash, 
We will 
send them 
free to any 
farmer who 
writes for 
them. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


New York—98 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, G2.—22', So. Broad St. 














e e e ™m 
I Have for Distribution 2 y2) ict 
Seeded Russian Sunflower Seed, and will 
send a small package, while supply lasts, to 
any one enclosing a two-cent stamp and 
promising to report success. 
. M. MASSEY, 
Horticulturist North Carolina Experiment 

Station, Raleigh, N.C 





THE PEST OF SPARROWS. 


The Government has again been 
giving some attention to the English 
sparrow and, while at this writing 
no definite statistics are obtainable, 
it is roughly estimated that there are 
upwards of a hundred million of the 
little feathered creatures in this 
country. The sparrows have long ago 
been voted a pest, but it was not un- 
til recently that strenuous efforts 
have been made toward their extermi- 
nation. 

“Equip the boys with the Stevens 
rifle,” says a well-known Washington 
official, “and: the sparrow question 
won’t be a matter of doubt very 
long.” 

This thought is right in line with 
the ideas that the J. Stevens Arms 
& Tool Co., of Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
the well-known firearm makers, have 
been advocating for sometime. The 
Stevens people have been urging the 
use of the small calibre rifle on farms 
where not only the sparrow, but wood- 
chucks, squirrels, crows, hawks are 
also sources of nuisance. 

As a general proposition it does 
seem reasonable to believe that a 
man or boy, armed with a “Stevens” 
and instructed in its use, could soon 
rid the neighborhood of the living 
crop destroyers at a small outlay and 
have a lot of fun himself while doing 
the work. 





CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY EXCUR- 
1903-1904. 





The Southern Railway announces 
on account of the Christmas holi- 
days, round trip tickets between all 
points within the territory east of 
the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers. 

Rate: One and one-third first-class 
standard one way rate for the round 
trip plus 25 cents. 

Tickets will be sold December 23, 
24 and 25; also December 30 and 31, 
and January 1, 1904, with final limit 
January 4, 1904. 

For students and 
schools and colleges: Tickets will be 
sold on presentation of certificate, 
signed by the superintendents, prin- 
cipals or presidents, December 16 to 
22, final limit January 8, 1904. 

For further particulars, call on 
any agent of the Southern Railway 
or address 

T. R. GREEN, C. 4 ie 
Raleigh, N. O. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 13. 





The Dedication of the Temple. 
(I Kings 8:1-11, 62, 63.) 

Golden Text.—I was glad when 
they said unto me, Let us go into 
the house of the Lord. (Psalms 
122 :1.) 

In the dedication of the temple, 
we see the splendid culmination of a 
long-cherished hope, the glorious 
fulfillment of a long-treasured de- 
sire. 

Preparations for Building.—The 
preparations for building the tem- 
ple were begun in the time of King 
David, who, during his reign, gath- 
ered much of the material needed 
for the enterprise. Solomon carried 
forward to completion the work of 
amassing the gold, silver, stone and 
other things required for the con- 
struction of the temple. While we 
cannot be certain of the exact value 
of the treasure that had thus been 
accumulated, we are sure that it rep- 
resented a vast sum, alike worthy of 
the nation and of the object for 
which it had been gathered. 

The Method of Construction.— 
There is something very suggestive 
about the method of building the 
temple. 


“No workman’s steel, no ponderous 
axes rung: 

Like some tall palm the noiselese 
fabric sprung.” 


We read in I Kings 6:7, that “the 
house, when it was in building, was 
built of stone made ready before it 
was brought thither: so that there 
was neither hammer nor axe nor any 
tool of iron heard in the house, while 
it was in building.” 

This noiseless method of construc- 
tion suggests the silent way in which 
so many of God’s plans are carried 
out, both in the realm of nature and 
in that of human experience. 

From this quiet manner or work- 
ing, may we not learn a lesson of 
great value to us in the direction of 
our own personal activities for God 
and for humanity? Let our work 
be done quietly, without noise or 
commotion. Let us remember also 
that the only way to accomplish this 
is by faithful preparation before- 
hand, such as was made by Solo- 
mon’s workmen. 

Architectural Plan of the Temple. 
—If we take the length of a cubit 
to be 18 inches, the temple proper 
was 90 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
45 feet high. The whole height was 
80 cubits, but the rooms into which 
the space was divided, the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies, were 
finished only 20 cubits, or 30 feet in 
height. The length, breadth, and 
height of the sanctuary itself were 
exactly double the corresponding di- 
mensions of the tabernacle. 

The temple stood on Mount Mo- 
riah. There were two courts, the 
outer one free to all the people, the 
inner one, in which the temple build- 
ing stood, was for the use of the 
priests, and contained the great 
brazen altar of sacrifice, the brazen 
sea and the lavers. The architectural 
effect of the temple is well described 
by Edersheim, who writes: “Alone 
and isolated in its grandeur stood the 





A COSTLY MISTAKE. 


Blunders are sometimes very ex- 
pensive. Occasionally life itself is 
the price of a mistake, but you’ll nev- 
er be wrong if you take Dr. King’s 
New Life Pills for Dyspepsia, Dizzi- 
ness, Headache, Liver or Bowell trou- 
bles. They are gentle, yet thorough. 
25 cents at all drug stores. 


Temple Mount. Terrace upon terrace 
its courts rose, till high above the 
city, within the enclosure of marble 
cloisters, the temple itself stood out, 
a mass of snowy marble and of gold, 
glittering in the sunlight against the 
half encircling green background of 
Olivet.” 

The Dedication Services.—The 
ceremony of dedicating the temple 
was carried out with a grandeur be- 
fitting the occasion, the full details 
of which are given in the eighth 
chapter of the First Book of Kings, 
and in the fifth, sixth and seventh 
ehapters of Second Chronicles. The 
Lord denoted his acceptance of the 
temple which had been reared for his 
worship by filling it with the cloud, 
the symbol of his presence, and thus 
was completed the dedicatory service. 

The Consecration of Personality. 
-——It is not ours to rear a costly 
temple as Solomon did, and yet we 
can offer to God a temple still more 
precious than any ever built with 
human hands. The best application 
of our lesson lies in the suggestion 
which it offers that we build to the 
honor and glory of God the structure 
of a noble Christian life and charac- 
ter. And if we dedicate ourselves to 
God, we may be sure that he will fill 
us with the presence of his Holy 
Spirit, which will be the unfailing 
token of our acceptance at the throne 
of grace. 





REVOLUTION IMMINENT. 


A sure sign of approaching revolt 
and serious trouble in your system 
is nervousness, sleeplessness, or 
stomac upsets. Electric Bitters will 
quickly dismember the troublesome 
causes. It never fails to tone the 
stomach, regulate the Kidneys and 
Bowels, stimulate the Liver, and 
clarify the blood. Run _ down sys- 
tems benefit particularly and all the 
usual attending aches vanish under 
its searching and thorough effect- 
iveness. Electric Bitters is only 
50c, and that is returned if it don’t 
give perfect satisfaction. Quaran- 
teed by all druggists. 





SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


$25.50—Plus 25 cents, on account 
of Centennial Celebration of Trans- 
fer of the Louisiana Purchase from 
France to the United States, New 
Orleans, La. Tickets on sale Decem- 
ber 16th and 17th, with final limit 
December 22nd. 

$12.85—Plus 25 cents, Raleigh to 
Atlanta, Ga., and return on account 
of Department of Superintendence 
National Educational Association, 
Atlanta, Ga. Tickets to be sold Feb- 
ruary 21st and 22nd, with final limit 
February 27th. Stop-overs will be 
allowed on these tickets. 

$12.85—Plus 25 cents, plus $2.00 
membership fee, Raleigh to Atlanta, 
Ga., and return on account of the 
meeting of Southern Educational As- 
sociation, Atlanta, Ga. Tickets to 
be sold December 29th, with final re- 
turn limit January 3rd. 

$5.80—Raleigh to Wilmington, N. 
C., and return on account of the 
Wilmington Poultry Show, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. Tickets to be sold Decem- 
ber 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th, with 
final limit December 17th. 

On account of the Christmas holi- 
days, the Seaboard Air Line will sell 
round trip tickets to all points east 
of the Mississippi River and south 
of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, in- 
eluding Washington, D. C., and St. 
Louis, Mo., at the rate of one fare 
plus 25 cents. Tickets on sale Decem- 
ber 23rd, 24th, 25th, 30th, 31st and 
January Ist, with final limit January 
4th. For teachers and students, the 
same rates will apply, dates of sale 
being December 16th to 22nd, inclu- 
sive, with final limit January 8th. 

©. BH. GATTIS, C. P. T. A, 





Raleigh, N. O. 


WINCHESTER. 


FACTORY LOADED SHOTCUN SHELLS. 


It’s not sentiment—that makes the most successful shots shoot 
Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. It’s the re- 
sults they give. It’s their entire reliability, even- 
ness of pattern and uniform shooting. Winchester 
“‘ Leader” shells, loaded with smokeless powder, 
are the best shells on the market. Winchester 
“‘Repeater’’ shells loaded with smokeless powder 
are cheap in price but not in quality. Winchester 
“New Rival’ black powder shells are the favorite 
black powder load on the market on account of 
their shooting and reloading qualties. Try either of 
these brands and you'll be well pleased. They are 


THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. | 

























——— 


»send in Your Orders at Once for.. 


FRUIT TREES 
PEA HULLERS 











1 Cutaway and Disk Harrows 


WIRE FENCING 
WAGONS, ETC. 














Onion Sets. 


Yellow Danvers, per bu., 32 Ibs..------ $1.25 
Silver Skin, per bu., 32 Ibs.....--.... 1.65 
White Multipliers, per bu., 40 Ibs_----- 2.50 


Yellow Potato, small, per bu., 40 Ibs-.-. 2.75 


(Crates, extra, 1oc. ; Bushel Hampers, 15c ; Barrel, 25¢.) 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice. 








I can save you money on nearly ev- 
erything you wish to purchase. Ask 
for prices on the articles. I have no 
General Price List. . . 





T. B. PARKER, S. B. A.. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Little Willie on Whipping. 








Sometimes w’en I’m middlin’ bad, 
Same es boys’ll be, 
Then my Ma she gits a stick 
Just’? to punish me. 
Make you laugh to see that stick,— 
' Like a wisp o’ hay,— 
But the minute that it lan’s 
Then I talk this way: 
“Wow! Ouch! Oh! I say!” 
(Thinks I’m eryin’, then) 
“Ouch! Oh, dear! I will obey; 
Tl be good again!” 
Seems to ease my Ma you see, 
An’ 0’ course, it don’t hurt me. 


But it’s differen’ with my Pa: 
W’en he gits a stick 
It is longer ’an his arm 
An’ erbout as thick. 
W’le ‘he’s gettin’ it I wait, 
Thinkin’, thinkin’ hard, 
An’ the firs’ blow ’at he lan’s 
This is frum me jarred: 
“Wow! Ouch!”—Queeres’ thing! 
Case erpears to be 
I can’t ’member w’at I say 
W’en he’s whipnin’ me. 
Whippin’ ’s on’y fun frum Ma— 
But it’s differen’ with my Pa. 
—Lippincott’s. 





A Chat With the Boys. 


It is a fine cool morning; let us go 
out and take a walk. This is a beau- 
tiful grove your father has; let ‘us 
stand off and take a look at it. You 
will notice how the small trees are 
dying. All the lower limbs of the 
larger trees and the more thickly 
planted are falling off. Why is it? 
Because they can’t get light. You 
will notice further that your mother 
stands ferns in the shadiest places, 
and that where there is the most 
dense shade nothing but mushrooms 
will grow. 

These fine, large trees are the larg: 
est simply because they get the most 
light. All the higher organizations, 
whether animal or vegetable, must 
have light. Only the lower forms can 
grow in dark places. When God 
said, “Let there be light,” He set 
life going all the world around. 

Notice that coal miner. How pale 
he looks. Why? He has plenty to 
eat. These men live well; often live 
better than your father does or than 
I do. He has plenty of exercise, 
takes a good deal more than I do, 
and eats twice, possibly three, times 
as much; vet there is no color in his 
cheeks. Why? He works in the dark 
all day and sleeps in the dark all 
night. When you go to town you will 
notice that the clerks in the stores 
have the same lack of color. Why? 
Simply because they don’t get light. 
It takes light plus food and exercise 
to make us healthy meu. These men 
who live in the dark don’t live out 
half their days. 

Speaking of low organizations, you 
will notice that worms always live 
in the dark inside the sheep and 
hogs and cattle and babies. They 
ean live without any light, because 
they are low forms of life. All the 
higher forms require light and plenty 
of it. 

Now let us go around to the barn 
yard. That litter of pigs is not 
healthy because they are kept in the 
dark part of the stable, for to be 
healthy they must have sunlight and 





plenty of it. Tell your father to put 
them on the south side, cut windows 
in front of every brood sow, put in 
sash and let the sunshine in on the 
little fellows and you will see how 
they will stretch out, not merely to 
bask in it, but stretch out in growth. 
There will be some life in them and 
they will squeal vigorously instead 
of the sickly whine which that litter 
The brood sow will be bet- 
ter. She will give more milk and 
take better care of the pigs, for this 
sunlight not only gives life, but it 
helps to digest food. Besides all 
that, it kills bacteria, germs; is what 
the dcctors call an “antiseptic,” a big 
word, but it means “germ-killer.” 

Let’s go into the cow stable and 
see how things are there. These cows 
don’t have light enough. Turn them 
out an hour or two in the sunshine 
and see how they will enjoy it; just 
as you do when you get out on a 
clear, bright, sunny day. What is 
more, these cows don’t have air 
enough. Air is about as essential as 
light. 

I notice your father has a ventila- 
tor in the stable. He thinks it lets 
out the impure air, in which he is 
mistaken, if he is your father. He 
knows a whole lot, but he don’t know 
everything. The impure air is heavi- 
er than the pure air, because it con- 
tains what the wise men call car- 
bonie acid, that stuff which makes 
you get up in the morning when your 
windows are closed at night, with a 
dull headache, and makes you yawn 
and gape and feel as if you needed 
to pull your eves open when you 
take the wash basin and go out to 
the pump to wash your face. You 
don’t feel right till about 10 or 11 
o’clock in the morning. Well, these 
cows feel just about that way. -Be- 
sides all that, they get the fermenta- 
tions from the manure. You want to 
clean this stable out every morning. 
Don’t forget it. 

You say, “What ought to be done?” 
Put some boxes down or better still, 
iron pipes from the roof down to 
within four or five inches of the floor. 
The heat from the cows will keep 
the top of these pipes warmer than 
the bottom, if they are iron, tin or 
any kind of metal, and this will suck 
the bad air off the floor. Then have 
him take out that ventilator and put 
in another one, bent over so that 
the air in going out would have to 
go down hill, which it won’t do, but 
instead, the pure air will come in 
from the outside and settle down 
gradually in the stable, making a 
constant change of air and good air 
all the time. See that these cows get 
light from the windows, if possible, 
and see that they get plenty of fresh 
air, and your father will be surprised, 
if they are properly fed, at the 
amount of milk they will give and 
will wonder what has come over 
them. 


now has. 


See that you get plenty of sun- 
light. You can’t be too much out 
of doors. There is not much danger 
of your not getting enough sunlight, 
but there is danger of your not get- 
ting enough fresh air at night. Al- 
ways keep your windows partly open 





at night, but don’t let them down 
from the top. Raise them from the 
bottom. If you can’t get it in any 
other way, accidentally break one of 
the panes, and when you build a 
house for yourself bye-and-bye, see 
that it is ventilated so as to take 
the baid air from the floor, where the 
little folks are likely to 
around. 

This is enough for one lesson. You 
will see more things than you ever 
dreamed of, if you will just keep 
your eyes open. Remember that the 
lowest forms of life grow in the dark 
places; that the hiehest forms of life 
always get plenty of sunlight. Re- 
member that the bad air is poison to 
you, to cows, and to everything else, 
and that bad air is always heavier 
than good air. If you remember all 
this, it will add years to your life 
and comfort to ‘your years.—Dr. 
Henry Wallace, in Wallace’s Farmer. 


Ayers 


creep 











For hard colds, bronchitis, 
asthma, and coughs of all 
kinds, you cannot take any- 
thing better than Ayer’s 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


Cherry Pectoral. Ask your 
own doctor if this is not so. 
He uses it. He understands 


why it soothes and heals. 


“Thad a terrible cough for weeks. ThenI 
took Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and only one 
bottle completely cured me.” 

Mrs. J. B. DANFORTH, St. Joseph, Mich. 
25c., 50c., $1.00. J.0. AYER CO., 
All druggists. Lowell, Mass. 















for 


Coughs, Colds 


You will hasten recovery by tak- 
ing one of Ayer’s Pills at bedtime. 


FERRYS 


SEED MEET 


ALL 
NEEDS 
Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 
plicants. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 























Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
B G 8 men and indorsed by business men. 


Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on | 


our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enter anytime. Positions secured. 


% Draughon’s 
£ Practical... —— 
SF 


§ Business... 
(Incorporated, Capita) Stock $500,000.00.) 


Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Ft. Worth, Texas, Ss Montgomery, Ala. 
St. Louls, Mo. ’ Gaiveston, Texas, 
LittieRock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOMB STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 





Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide *;00% 


pages, eloth bound, illustrating al! fur antmals. 
All about trapping, Trappers’ Secrets, al! kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price #1, to fur shippers 
postpaid. We buy Raw Fars, Hides. Price List free. 


ANDERSCH BBOS,, Dept.816, Minneapolis, Mina, 








is extensively used everywhere in the 
world wherever the muzzle loader 
has given way to the breech loader, 

It is made in the largest and best 
equipped cartridge factory in exis- 
tence 

This accounts for the uniformity of 
its products, 

Tell your dealer ‘‘ U. M. C.’’ when 
he asks: ‘‘ What kind? ’’ 

Catalog free. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Ageucy, 315 Broadway, 
New York City, N. ¥, 





Cottage Hill Farm for Sale, 


This va uab e farm of over 500 acres, on 
Beach HKiver. Sampron Cornty, N. C., is now 
for sale at a bargain. Large dwe ling. god 
mill site, f-uit trees, grape vives of several 
sorts, good fishing, quail, squirrel and wild 
turkey shooting and fox bunting. About 260 
acres cleared. Good pastu e grounds for 
sheep, cattle, hog» and goats. 

No hea th.er .oca ity in the South. If not 
soid by Jan ary Ist, will be for rent or lease 
toa responsible party who can furnish xis 
own team and farming implements. 

Aadress, N. B. COBB, 


R. F. D., Garland, N. C. 


SEABOARD 


Arm Lins Raya 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—‘“Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rieb- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

a. n.— “Seaboard Local Mail.” 

For ALL POINTS from Ra- 

leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 

to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 

Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 

ERS for points North and 

Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.33 p. m— ‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on gale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 
livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 

Yarborough House Building, 

Z. P: SMITH, T. P. A. 

C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A, 

Raleigh, N .O. 





Phones 117. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. Ransier, State President, Hen- 
dersonvilie, N C. 

The constitution, by-laws and names of 
officers of the society wil! be furnished ono 
application. Kach correspondent should en- 
close stamp for rely. 

International Colors—Yellow and White. 

Sta ¢ Colors—Tvur,yuotre, Blue 

Interrational Flower—Coreopsis. 

State Flower—Margverite. 

Motto—Good Cheer. 

Society Song—Scatter Sunshine. 











Sunshine Thought. 


Don’t succumb to grim despair, 
But remember when yow’re glum, 

That the hardest things to bear 
Are the things that never come. 


That man may last, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing 
gives: 
Whom none can love, whom none can 
thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank. 
—Gibbons. | 


* * # 

So many letters of inquiry are 
coming to us now, asking if we know 
of ways to make little Christmas 
gifts that shall be of small cost. 
Sometimes gifts of even small value 
strain the pocket book if there is a 
large circle of friends to remember. 
So we must strain our brains and 
our fingers a little more to keep the 
pocket book from becoming a “Moth- 
er Hubbard’s cupboard.” 

There are nice little things to be 
made that will prove just as accep- 
table and perhaps more useful than 
costlier gifts. 

I will give you some suggestions 
that have been sent in to be passed 
on, and if you know of any, do send 
them in quick, so that others may 
profit by them, for “Christmas comes 
but once a year” you know, and its 
almost here. 

From Mrs. Frank S. Smith, of 

Asheville, comes a good suggestion. 
There is nothing ‘pleases the little 
ones more than a picture book. One 
all their own, that they can handle, 
when and how they ’choose. This 
they get, in a home-made scrap book. 
A convenient size is a nine by twelve 
inches, and the book itself is made 
of cambric or similar material, with 
from four to a dozen leaves, and the 
leaves are stitched together through 
the middle so that the book folds or 
lies open without any trouble. Pink, 
blue or grey, are good colors. Red 
and yellow “run,” from the damp 
paste. 
. All sorts of colored pictures are 
then pasted on these leaves although 
those from magazine advertisements, 
flowers, animals, autimobiles, car- 
riages, cereal advertisements, etc., 
are used. 

We think this a very practical 
suggestion. 

Writing of the red and yellow col- 
ors of cambric being effected by the 
dampness of the paste, has given me 
the idea that perhaps my recipe for 
a mountant, will be of service to 
some one. I have used it three years 
and found it worked as well as when 
first made. It is for use in mount- 
ing photographs on thin cards, book 
leaves, calendars, or any place where 
the drawing, curling or cockling of 
a water paste would be an objection, 
well as for glossy prints which 








eannot be burnished after mounting. 
In fact, it has worked charmingly 
on every difficult material that I 
have tried it on. - 

Plain cooking gelatin, 1 ounce; 
alcohol, 95 per cent, 10 ounces; Gly- 
cerin, from 14 to 1 ounce. 

Soak the gelatin in water till 
quite soft, say half an hour or more; 
drain off all the water possible, and 
put in a wide mouthed bottle with 
the aleohol and _ glycerine. Heat 
gently in a water bath until gelatin 
is entirely dissolved. If gelatin is 
quite soft, one-half ounce of glycerin 
will be sufficient, and if hard, the 
full ounce may be used. If well 
cooked this mpuntant will keep in- 
definitely, and you have only to warm 
the bottle in a pan of hot water for 
it to be ready for use. This quanti- 
ty will do a long time. 

A Sunshiner writes: “When I was 
young we used to make medly pic- 
tures. It was in those times hard 
work to get pictures, and they were 
mostly wood cuts at that, but now 
with all the improved method of 
making pictures it is easy to secure 
material to work with. Cut and 
trim your pictures and then paste 
them smoothly on card-board or a 
smooth board, just the size your 
picture is to be. The edge can be 
touched with a soft pencil and rub- 
bed down very smooth with a smooth 
piece of metal. In making a large 
picture select for he top, scenes with 
lots of sky showing, and for the bot- 
tom or foreground, pictures of wa- 
ter, boating scenes, ete. 

The newest “clipping bureau’ is 
at State headquarters. Pictures for 
scrap books and medley pictures are 
put up in mailing tubes, fifty pic- 
tures in each, which we will gladly 
pass on to you. ‘They are free to all 
who send a two-cent stamp for mail- 
ing. 

Those who have pictures to con- 
tribute can forward them to head- 
quarters and we will send them out. 
Pictures from magazines will do. 

Do not forget Miss Lucy Cobb’s 
offer in October 27th Farmer, for 


tabbit and footwarmer patterns. 


The warmers would make a nice gift 
for an old lady or invalid. 

There is a pattern here to be 
“passed on” of the cutest little baby 
jacket or kimona, it is all in one 
piece or can be made of two, with a 
seam down the back, if your “scrap” 
won’t allow you to cut it in one. 

A bag about ten by fifteen inches, 
made just as fancy as you please, 
either of white lawn, hand embroid- 
ered, or just of the piece of pretty 
figured lawn left over from your last 
summer’s dress, made with a gath- 
ering ribbon at the top, makes a 
pretty and useful gift for the boy 
or girl away at school to keep their 
soiled handkerchiefs, turn overs, or 
collars in. 

A serviceable pillow for lounge or 
chair seat can be made from old kid 
gloves. Cut squares from the back 
and wrist, and sew together checker 
board fashion. 

Now that souvenair postal cards 
are all the style, a very pretty little 
gift is made by pasting one of these 
on a blotter, the blotter underneath 
of course, while the postal not only 
gives a pretty scene to refresh one’s 
eyes, but also a smooth surface to 
refresh one’s fingers, for there is 
nothing more irritating to the nerves 
or gives one that “creepy” feeling, 
more quickly than running one’s fin- 
gers over an ordinary blotting pad. 

Another suggestion for something 
appropriate for the brother in 
school, or the cousin in the office, 





is a Dinah, pen wiper. ‘they are 
made ot yarn, black, aud the yarn 1s 
cut 1n a bunch about twelve inches 
long, then it is tied in the middle 
and a loop of the baby ribbon that 
lt is tied with is lett to hang it up 
by, then the two ends of the bunch 
are brought together and tied again 
about an inch and a half trom the 
Other tielng, which makes Miss Di- 
nah’s heaa, the eyes and nose and 
mouth are made by red yarn. ‘Lhe 
eyes and mouth, two stitches taken 
crosswise aud the nuse by two stitca- 
es up and down, then a white dot cs 
made with white yarn in between 
the eye, red stitches tor the eye et- 
tect aud the white yarn marks the 
lips in one stitch inside and in the 
center ot the two red ones already 
made. About a dozen of the strands 
ot black yarn are cut at the sides 
short enough to represent arms anu 
are lett loose below the neck tie and 
tied down where the wrists would 
be. ‘Lhen the waist 1s made by tying 
the yarn with the baby ribbon anu 
a sash bow ot the ribbon hangs at the 
back, while the ribbon tied round 
the neck 1s tied in tront. ‘Lhen when 
you cut the strands tor the arms you 
should also cut some, about twenty, 
about the same length that hangs 
trom the back of Miss Dinah trom 
where you made your very trst tie 
on the top ot the head. ‘these are 
braided aud hang down the back, 
tied with a little knot near the ends. 
Yellow ribbon is used tor the tymy. 
‘Lhey are cute, and cost about eight 
cents when you have to buy every- 
thing, but it you have scraps ot the 
red aud white yarn or ribbon to use, 
ot course they would cost less. 

A very beautitul Christmas card 
can be made by pressing flowers 
while yet tresh between blotting pa- 
per, then they retain their colors and 
on a plain card paste them on in a 
spray by pasting under the center ot 
the flowers and stems, where the 
stems cross each other can be held 
to the card with tiny strips of court 
plaster, while below, around, or on 
the back otf the card, write an ap- 
propriate quotation either in gilt or 
plain. I have just received a very 
pretty one of pansies, made this way, 
and on the back of the card is - 


“I searched for something nice for 
you 
These pansies asked if they would 
do— 
The pansies whisper soft 
Such tender things and true 
That I’ve asked them if they’ll tell 
Some pleasant things to you.” 


These are all gifts for the girls 
to make. Now our Sunshine boys, 
living in the sections where it grows, 
can make pretty things from the 
beautiful Rhododendron and Laurel 
woods; and also gather the mistletoe 
and holly that makes such a beauti- 
ful gifts, sent to friends living in 
sections where it does not grow. Of 
course it does not make an appro- 
priate gift for some one who can go 
out in their door yard and gather it 
for themselves, that would be much 
like the man who gave his wife a 
double barreled shot gun for her 
Christmas gift, but there are many 
useful things to be made that mother 
and sister will very much appreciate. 
Rustic chairs or seats, etc. I know 
one little boy who delighted his 
mother by making a very light chick- 
en coop for her a gift. 





A FRIGHTENED HORSE, 


Running like mad down the street 
dumping the occupants, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, are every day 
occurrences. It behooves. every- 
body to have a reliable Salve handy 
and there’s none as good as Buck- 
len’s Arnica Salve. Burns, Cuts, 
Sores, Eczema and Piles, disappear 
quickly under its soothing effect. 25 
cents at all drug stores. 
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Must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerons, but that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mail 25c. 

E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 





















$ | 6 For 
: 200 Egg 
‘ INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Nov. I, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is sutject to change 
without notice to the pubiic. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Puliman sleeper Goldsboro to Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’? Pnllman sleeper and 
day coa hes to Atlanta. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pul)man sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wiikesboro, Danville 
avd local stations 5:3) a. m. No. 112 
daily for Guldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilm:ngton, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.40 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 

boio and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Suntay. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
pints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 
' 10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
ey go 

3.25 P.M. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atianta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Rirmiaa oes 
and New Or.eans, day coaches Washi ng 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.50 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 

Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
8. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. H. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Salata, 
RALEIGH, . Cc 
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gDROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


Published Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 
OFFICE: - N STRE 











106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 





Single subscription, 1 year...........:.0.eses00001.00 
Single subscription, 6 months. ~ a 
Trial subscription, 3 3 months. 30 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 

When sending your renewal besure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made pay ‘able to, eee HE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER. Raleigh, N. C.’ 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible tor payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
’02,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’U3,”’ to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





A WORD IN 1 SEASON. 





December. 


The beech is bare, and bare are ash, 
The thickets white below; 
The fir-tree scowls with hoar mus- 
tache, 
He cannot sing for snow. 


The body-guard of veteran pines, 
A grim battalion, stands; 
They ground their arms, in ordered 
lines, 
For Winter so commands. 


The waves are dumb along the shore, 
The river’s pulse is still; 

The north wind’s bugle blows no more 
Reveille from the hill. 


The rustling sift of falling snow, 
The mufiled crush of leaves, 
These are the sounds suppressed, 
that show 
How much the forest erieves. 


But, as the blind and vacant day 
Crawls to its ashy bed, 

I hear dull echoes far away 
Like drums above the the dead. 


Sigh with me, 

changed! 

Thou wear’st the summer’s hue; 

Her other loves are all estranged, 
But thou and I are true! 


—Bayard Taylor. 


Pine, that never 





Cotton Passes 12 Cent Mark. 


News and Observer 5th: Twelve 
cents has been left behind in the cot- 
ton market. 

The market went forward with a 
bound yesterday and in Raleigh the 
prices were from 12 to 12%4 cents a 
pound. 

The government report caused 
this, for it was a smaller estimate of 
the crop of this season than had been 
expected by many who looked for a 
short crop report. The general idea 
seemed that there would be a report 
of about ten and a quarter million 
bales, perhaps a little less. 

But it was a great deal less, for 
when the figures were announced it 
was 9,962,039 bales, being under the 
ten million mark. This drove the 
market up and the fluctuations in fu- 
tures on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change and on other cotton markets 
were rapid. 


Sampson County Farmers’ Alliance. 


Sampson County Farmer’s Alli- 
ance will meet with Boykins’ Sub 
the second Thursday in January, 
1904. Let every Sub in the county 
be represented. 

We will have an open door session 
and everybody is cordially invited to 
be present. Remember the day and 
be sure and send your delegates to 
the meeting. 

Fraternally, a 
JAS. A. TURLINGTON, Sec. 





RHODES SCHOLARSHIP. 
Examination to Be Held in Raleigh 
March 10, 1904. 


Announcement is made that the 
first examination of the Rhodes 
scholarship will be held on March 10, 
1904, in Raleigh. The examination 
is not competitive, but is based on the 
requirements for responsions at Ox- 
ford University, and is intended to 
give assurance that all candidates are 
fully qualified to enter on a course 
of study at the university. 

The following committee has been 
appointed to have in charge the se- 
lection of the scholar: 

Prof. E. Alexander, Chapel Hill; 
Prof. J. B. Carlyle, Wake Forest; 
Prof. J. L. Douglass, Davidson; 
Prof. Edwin Mims, Durham, and 
President F. P. Venable, chairman. 





Senator Newlands, of Nevada, au- 
thor of the resolution annexing 
Hawaii, introduced in the Senate a 
joint resolution inviting Cuba to be- 
come a State of the United States 
upon the terms of equality with the 
States of the Union. It provides 
that Porto Rico shall become a coun- 
ty or province of Cuba; that all 
present officers of Cuba shall retain 
their positions until their terms ex- 
pire; that $35,000,000 bonds of Cuba 
shall become bonds of the State of 
Cuba, ete. 
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JUSTICE OF THE PEACE? 
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istrate can have. 


is far ahead of ali others. 


and official Fee Bill. 


Price by mail, $2.50. Address, . . 
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If so, you need THB NORTH CAROLINA MANUAL OF LAW AND FORMS, the 
fifth edition of which is just from the press. 
$2 50. and it is beyond question the cheapest and most indispensable thing a Mag- 
This Form Book has been the one recognized Hand-Book in 
North Carolina for a number of years, and its past editions have been in the hands 
of all progressive Justices, but the present edition has been greatly eularged and 
It 1eally puts all former editions out of date. Every 
Form has been carefully revised and corrected. The book is a complete Code of 
the Criminal Law in North Carolina. It tells you what to do and how to doin 
your official work as a Magistrate; has also a marriage ceremony and a complete 
We mean what wetay when we tell you that you cannot af- 
ford to be without The North Carolina ering of Law and Forms. ....... 


The price of the book, by mail, is 


EDWARDS & BRO UGHTON 


RALEIGH, N. C. 




















WILL NOT SCAR OR BLEMISH. 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

Itis prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon tothe French 
Government Stud. 


Asa H DMAN BREMEDPY for Rheu- 

matism Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
isinvaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1. 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer escriplive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Addre: 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLLAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 














‘¢Has Your School a Library o? 


Pupils of the public school, and 
their parents, brothers and sisters, 
or any one reading this, will confer 
a favor by calling your school teach- 
er’s attention to the advertisement 
on 12th page of this paper beginning 
“Has your school a Library.” 





Selling to Beat the Band 


Randolph 
SHOES 
Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot justarrived. .. 


Mltigibes 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale 
LOW! 


One Big Bull, very fine, ten months old. 
One Big Bull, six months old One Big Bull 
four montks old. Lot of %-g ade Bull calves. 
One Bull out of a Herford cow by big Angus 
Bull, five months old; good enough to head 
anybody’s beef herd. We were awarded nine 
first and four second premiums at the last 
Charlotte, N. C., Fair. 

The above stocks are as fine as ean! be 
found in Virginia, and will be sold cheap, 
eonsidering quality. 


W. M. WATKINS & SONS, 


Saxe, Charlotte County, Va. 























WANTED — TRUSTWORTHY LADY OR 
gentleman to manage business in ths 
courty and adjoining territory for h:use 
of solid financial standing. $2000 stra ght 
cash salary and expenses paid each Muon ay 
direct from headquariers Expense money | 
advanced; position permane:t. Address 
Manager, 605 Monon Building, Chicago. 


| 
FOR SALE. | 


Fine Thin Shell Pecans for seed, Twenty- 
five cents per pound by express or freight. 
J. O. LOFTIN, 
Mount Olive, N. C. 













50 YEARS’ - 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRIGHTS &c. 
1 cca sending a sketch and Geacription may 
quickly ascertain ous opinion free whether an 

invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency ‘tor securing patents, 

Patents taken t rough Co. receive 
special notice, nous Charge. in. the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Wargest cir- 
culation of any scientific ournal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


Co. 361Broadway, Naw York 


Branch Office, 625 F tem Washiagren, D.C, 





Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide «000. 


800 pages, cloth bound, illustrating al! fur antmals. 
All abont trapping Trappers’ Secrets, 9/i kinds of 
traps, decoys, &c. Special Price &1, to fur shippers 


postpaid. We buy Raw Furs, liides. Price List free. 
ANDERSCH BROS,, Dept.816, Minneapolis, Mina, 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) R. L. Doxghton; Laurel Spr.nsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe. 

OFFICERS. 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State ( hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 
Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarihy, Botanist and Biologist 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCK. 

President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President- Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, F.anklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

J ecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistants Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 

Chaplain—A, P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. 4H. 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund-—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Devmark, Chairman, Raleigl; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John G@ aham, Warren- 
ton; Dr, J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, Hillsboro, 
PROGRAM COMM.TTEE, 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr F. L Stevens, T. B. 

| Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 


T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Lane, Aurora, 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J. A. Long, Roxboro, 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 


Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J. 8. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Baicheior, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTION, 


President—R W Scott, Melville, N. C. 
Secretary—C. W. Buikett, West Raleigh, 


- C. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W,. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidentsa—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
ole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southe 

Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rook. 
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